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If, with reference to the Eskimo, we are to call prehistoric 
all the time that antedates the first visit to them of a white man 
who puts on record some information concerning them, then 
some tribes of Eskimo even now may be in the prehistoric period, 
for it is not certain that there are not tribes whose very names 
and existence are unknown to us. From this point of view, 
prehistoric time may include not only to-day but to-morrow. In 
the following discussion, it will appear just what is meant by 
“prehistoric” in the case of each tribe or section of the country. 
In general the past will be inferred from the present condition 
supplemented by some apparently reliable information through 
word of mouth. 

So far as a research might be based on the published or 
unpublished accounts of the explorers of the past, this essay 
will be found wanting, for the sources are not at hand where 
this is written. 

There are three things that chiefly determine the character 
of Eskimo commerce: the geographic conditions that make 

Phonetic Note. The alphabet used in“spelling Eskimo nam^ is that 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, slightly modified: g=g 
in Icelandic saga or Norwegian dag‘, r=the German guttural r, while r is as 
in English; j always has a sibilant sound, nearly, but not quite, equal to 
English sh\ = English ch in church. Other variations from the Bureau of 
Ethnology alphabet occur, but are of little consequence. 
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certain routes of travel more feasible than others; the character 
of the natural resources of the different districts; and the dis¬ 
tribution of the peopled areas (as well as the degree of friend¬ 
liness of their inhabitants). 

In the Eskimo country the great highway of travel is the 
sea. This is generally known and frequently reiterated by 
students of the subject, but so habituated are many of us to 
mentally defining a sea route as a water route, that in making 
the above statement we speak a fact while we think a fiction. 
The sea is indeed the commercial highway, not, however, as 
water but as ice; not as a medium for boat travel so much as 
(in many districts) the sine qua non of rapid sled travel and the 
hauling of heavy loads by dog teams. Nowhere between Baf- 
finland and Smith sound on the east and Cape Bathurst on the 
west, did boats probably ever play a considerable part in trade; 
certain portions of the Greenland coast were about the only 
localities where the boat completely supplanted the sled. From 
Cape Bathurst west to Mackenzie delta the use of boats W£is not 
interfered with so much by ice conditions as by the fact that 
the summer season here was the harvest season more absolutely 
than in most districts, not only because of the annual coming 
of the caribou, but chiefly because the various sorts of whales, 
upon which the Eskimo depended for food, fuel, and light, fre¬ 
quented the coast during most of the summer and engrossed the 
people’s attention, while in winter and spring they had plenty 
of leisure for travel and for trading. The whales pass the Alaska 
coast earlier in the season and people there have the summer 
freer; but without sleds such journeys as those of the Point 
Barrow people east to Barter island and back again, could not 
have been accomplished. They, therefore, hauled both boats 
and trading gear on sleds well towards the Colville river as well 
as a greater or lesser part of the way back, except in the most 
favourable seasons. It might be hastily concluded that on 
Bering strait at least, in the commerce between Asia and Alaska, 
the boat supplanted the sled entirely. It did not, however. 
In our camp, as I write, is a young man of Port Clarence, Alaska, 
whose father and older brothers, up to a few years ago, made 
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frequent sled trips from their home to the Asiatic side to buy 
reindeer skins of the Siberian deermen. 

So far as the writer knows, it was only in Alaska and near 
Hudson bay that the rivers played an important commercial 
r61e. Indians and Eskimo made use of the Yukon. The several 
rivers north of the Yukon brought the inland Eskimo to the 
coast, where they bought wares whose ultimate source was in 
distant Eskimo, Indian, or Siberian communities. Either by 
boats, or by sleds carrying boats, parties then bent on trade 
ascended the Kuwdk and Noatak rivers, carried their boats by 
sled over to the upper Colville, and descended by boats to the 
sea to meet the Point Barrow people near the western edge of 
the Colville delta, or traversed one of the easterly delta channels, 
by which routes they sometimes made their way as far east as 
Barter island. There was some trade intercourse between the 
Athabaskan Indians, and the Mackenzie Eskimo on that river 
and between the Athabaskans and the Coronation Gulf Eskimo 
on the Coppermine or near it, but in neither of these cases did 
the waterways, as such, play an important part—^indeed the 
Coppermine can hardly be called navigable and, although 
portions of it were now and then used by Indians as canoe 
routes, the Eskimo probably never took their kayaks farther 
up than Bloody fall, nine miles from the sea. (They do not 
seem ever to have had umiaks). Chesterfield inlet and the 
rivers flowing into it were no doubt formerly, as now, ascended 
by Hudson Bay Eskimo for purpose of trade with the Back 
river, Arctic coast, and Victoria Island people. 

An interesting light is thrown upon the past history of the 
Athabaskans of Great Slave lake, as well as upon that of the 
Eskimo, by the fact that, in the early days of the fur trade, 
these Indians made long and difficult journeys to the Hudson 
Bay trading posts by a circuitous southern route which was 
recommended neither by abundance of game (for they frequently 
starved), nor by navigability of rivers, while (as David T. 
Hanbury’s explorations have shown) there existed a direct route 
well supplied with game and consisting of readily navigable 
rivers and lakes—the Akilinik River route still so much used by 
the Eskimo. Either the Indians did not know of this route, or 
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else they knew it was in the possession of the Eskimo of whom 
they must in that case have been afraid.^ 

Two important overland trade routes (or two sections of 
the same route) connected the Mackenzie river and Alaska, 
probably even in the earliest times, with Hudson bay and the 
Bafhnland region. One of these led from the Arctic coast near 
Ogden bay directly south across Back river (where the people 
of that river were incidentally met by the coast traders), to the 
wooded section of the Aldlinik between the meridians 106 degrees 
and 104 degrees west. This route is recommended by no special 
geographic conditions other than the abundance of game and fish, 
but it must always have been an important one because it furnished 
with articles of wood a large section of the north coast of the 
mainland as well as the populous island settlements. A con¬ 
tinuation of this route led (and leads to-day) north across the 
ice from Ogden bay to Albert Edward bay, Victoria island, and 
on through Victoria island west by the Ekalluktok river, which 
flows into the head of Albert Edward bay, and the Kagloryuak, 
which falls into the head of Prince Albert sound. These rivers 
head close together near the middle of Victoria island. This route 
then led west through Prince Albert sound, crossed to Banks 
island from Cape Wollaston to Cape Collinson or Cape Cantwell, 
followed the coast southwest to Nelson head and crossed the sea 
south to Cape Parry, and thence followed the coast westward. 
This was in its entirety a sled route except that pack dogs were 
used between Back river and the Akilinik, and sometimes some 
distance north of Back river, as well as in the middle of Victoria 
island, for these sections were traversed in summer. The entire 
route is still in active use, except the section between Cape Parry 
and Nelson head, for Cape Parry has long been depopulated and 
the people at Cape Bathurst have been for more than half a cen¬ 
tury entirely concerned with white men’s wares, obtained first 
from neighbours of their own race from the west, and later from 
white men directly. It is remarkable that, although a long time 
has elapsed since the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Scotch 

* Books are not at hand for exact citations. Consult, however, Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie’s account of the fur trade, and Daniel T. Hanbury’s narra¬ 
tive of his exploration of the Akilinik river. 
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whalers began to trade in Hudson bay, yet articles of wood still 
form more than half the entire power-in-exchange of what the 
trading parties bring home to Victoria island from their visits to 
the Akilinik. Though we do not know how many centuries 
have elapsed since these trading expeditions first began, we can 
say definitely that their object, in so far as they were undertaken 
by northerners, must have been then the same as it is now—the 
securing of materieds for bows, arrows, lances and spears, snow 
shovels, dishes, sleds, snow house floors, etc. 

The rapidity of trade movement is a question of interest. 
Beginning at the west, we may trace to advantage some Siberian 
article, such as a metal knife, that might conceivably have been 
passed on eastward without falling on the way into the hands 
of anyone who delayed it by owning it for use. Whether it had 
come across Bering strait by sled in winter or boat in summer, it 
would most likely be started on its way to the Colville from (say) 
Kotzebue sound, through purchase at a summer trading ren¬ 
dezvous on the coast, by Kuwfik or Noatak people who had 
descended to the sea in boats. These would return up the rivers 
to hunt the caribou, while the skins were good for clothing and 
while the animals were fat (in August and September). Not 
until the days lengthened in the following spring, could the knife 
easily get to the Colville, but in March or April trading parties 
would set out to sled over the Arctic divide and in June they 
would descend the river to (say) the trading centre of Niflik 
near the western edge of the Colville delta, where they might 
trade the knife to a Barrow man going east to Barter island, or 
they might take the knife to Barter island themselves. Here 
it would be traded to Mackenzie River (Herschel island) Eskimo 
in mid-summer, just a year after leaving the coast west of Alaska. 
By open water it would reach Herschel island or might even get 
so far east as the east edge of the Mackenzie delta. If we were 
to suppose the knife to have reached the Barrow people from the 
west (viz. Point Hope, say), its course would be a little more 
devious probably, and its progress slower. 

The preceding paragraph is based on inquiries of various 
people now resident at Cape Smythe (Point Barrow) or east of 
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there, who themselves came from the west coast along the Arctic 
or oftener by the Colville route. 

There is no information available as to the rapidity of trade 
movement between the western edge of the Mackenzie delta and 
Baillie island (Cape Bathurst), for the people of these places 
almost formed one community, visiting backwards and for- 
Weirds, and there were no set trade expeditions. It is, however, 
only conservative to say that the winter from October to March 
would easily give an article time to get as far east as Cape Parry, 
from where journeys are said never to have been made to Nelson 
head except late in March or early in April. If our hypothetical 
knife had been on its journey 200 years ago, it would no doubt 
have found then, as we would find now, that well into April the 
Prince Albert Sound people of Victoria island are at Nelson head 
hunting bears. They soon start east, however, for they do not 
spend their summers in Banks island. By the middle of May the 
entire tribe nears the head of Prince Albert sound and here a few 
sleds, bent on trade to the eastward, hurry ahead. They ascend the 
Kagloryuak, descend the Ekalluktok, and meet the Ekalluktog- 
miut on Albert Edward bay. A few sleds of this tribe join them 
and all proceed south to the Asia^iut, whom they find near 
Ogden bay. A portion of this tribe also is going south to the 
Akilinik river, and representatives of the three tribes join forces. 
They cannot go far by sled, for summer overtakes them, but 
loading their dogs and themselves with backloads they “pack” 
south until they reach Back river, where they find people of that 
locality with whom they trade and who ferry them in their 
kayaks across the river. Resuming their “packing” they pro¬ 
ceed to the Akilinik above Schulze lake, reaching it in mid¬ 
summer, two years from the time our knife was traded for on 
the west coast of Alaska. On the Akilinik are Hudson Bay 
Eskimo, or at least Eskimo from near Hudson bay, come to get 
wood and to trade with the westerner. Sometime during the 
coming winter our knife, if bought by them, might reach salt 
water. We can say then that the minimum time in which an 
article by this route could pass from western Al^ka to Hudson 
bay is about two and one-half years. Possibly so rapid a transfer 
never took place, but we may double the minimum and say with 
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some conservatism that articles could easily pass from ocean to 
ocean in five years. 

It is probable that the trade route in question forked at 
Albert Edward bay—the fork still in active use has already been 
described (that leading south to the Akilinik). Well known 
archaeological facts^ indicate that another fork extended north¬ 
east across Prince of Wales island and North Devon towards 
Smith bay. This is made to seem likely by a glance at the 
chart, and is further confirmed by the statements made to me, 
of the Kanhifyuafmiut, who say that the Ekalluktogmiut of 
Albert Edward bay have told them of the Turnunirohifmiut, 
“whom they must have seen, for they tell long stories about 
them.” According to Boas, the Tununirusifmiut (a dialectic 
variant of the same name evidently) visit North Devon and go 
“farther to the west.” This may anciently have been an im¬ 
portant trade route, though now fallen much into disuse. 

There is at present an overland trade route from the Aki¬ 
linik to Uminmfiktok on Bathurst inlet, but it is not clear that 
it is an ancient one. It is the easterners who come northwest— 
chiefly the Back River inlanders, but also members of other 
tribes. My information leads me to think they came first some 
six or eight years ago (probably as a consequence of Hanbury’s 
journey). They bring chiefly iron ware. Some guns have 
through their agency even reached Bathurst inlet. In 1911 there 
were no guns among any of the five Victoria Island tribes visited 
by us, and no member of four tribes visited had ever heard a 
gun fired. 

Artifacts are now and then discovered on the Atlantic side 
of the Eskimo country that are almost or quite identical with 
others known from Alaska. This is considered by many ethno¬ 
logists as evidence of the extraordinary conservatism of the 
Eskimo. The inference is that although these tribes are distant 
both in time and space from the land of their common origin, 
they still—though a continent separates them—^adhere stead¬ 
fastly to even the minutest and least essential details of con¬ 
struction employed by their forefathers when all dwelt together 

^ F. Boas, Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, vol. XV, 1907, 
pp. 463-4. 
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in a restricted area; not that an attempt is made to minimize 
the conservatism of the Eskimo—one sees and hears every¬ 
where evidences of its being a conservatism well-nigh incom¬ 
prehensible to members of our race. Language, processes, and 
modes of thought, furnish, however, more convincing evidences 
of a common origin in a restricted area than do songs, tales, 
isolated beliefs, and portable artifacts. The Alaskan Eskimo 
in our employ were not quite a year in contact with the people 
of Coronation gulf and Victoria island, yet there are few persons 
now in Coronation gulf that do not know one or more songs 
from Port Clarence, Alaska, and the Mackenzie delta, while 
songs composed at Bathurst inlet will within a year or two be 
sung at Port Clarence, Alaska. One of the most popular songs 
now heard in Coronation gulf, celebrates the merits of the tea 
sold at Fort Macphereon, Mackenzie river, and another tells 
of the wreck of the whciler “Alexander” at Cape Parry (1906), yet 
these people, when they learnt the songs from us, had never 
tasted tea nor seen a ship. They talk of mountain goats (as 
the Greenlanders talk of mammoth) wisely, after seeing my 
sleeping bag and listening to the hunting adventures of one 
of our men. They accepted fragments of Christianity promptly 
on the say-so of my companions—^not very orthodox Christianity 
naturally, for the mental processes of my men are not quite 
the Scime as those of the missionary who taught them. They 
had, when we first came to them, imitations of white men’s 
articles of which few or none had seen the original—e. g., scis¬ 
sors. Knowing the continuity of trade routes between ecist and 
west, the rapidity of traffic, the readiness with which new ideas 
are adopted (modified, of course, to fit into the recipient’s scheme 
of thought), may we not say that identity or similarity (e.g.) 
of needlecases in Smith sound and Alaska is as likely to be an 
evidence of the activity of commerce as of a common culture 
home and rockbound conservatism? And may not a song or 
story heard in Smith sound and Alaska have accompanied the 
needlecase from its source in Kotzebue sound ? Or, be the 
needlecase of a material peculiar to Smith sound, then may 
it not have been made in imitation of an imported article, just 
as Coronation Gulf Eskimo to-day make scissors (of caribou 
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antler and bits of metal) that are imitations, at last analysis, of 
Sheffield scissors. 

Commerce of ideas must accompany commerce in articles 
and materials. One who tries to decipher culture historical 
records from among the mass of lore and legends of a tribe gets 
considerable help through remembering that, though an Eskimo 
readily adopts new ideas and beliefs, he modifies all of them so as to 
make them assimilate readily with his previous ideas and beliefs, 
and he will neither abandon nor greatly modify his previous 
stock. Hence Christianity, for instance, is not replacing the 
old beliefs in any locality known to me, but is being superim¬ 
posed upon them. Certain practices, it is true, are being aban¬ 
doned—e. g., sorcery. This is not, however, from a lessened 
faith in the powers of the sorcerer, but because “it is wrong to 
practice witchcraft.” There is, however, a belief (which may 
indeed always have existed) that the sorcerers of to-day are less 
powerful than those of the past. 

Turning now to the natural resources of each tribe and their 
commercial intercourse with their neighbours, we will consider 
first the region between the mouth of the Yukon and the mouth 
of the Mackenzie. The treatment will be brief, for the reason 
that the writer has little first hand information regarding Alaskan 
trade intercourse that is not already in print in one language 
or another. 

At Port Clarence, and other places whose people undertook 
journeys to Siberia, there arrived each summer, from the south, 
boats of the Unalit and perhaps other tribes loaded with wooden 
platters, buckets, dishes, and dippers, which were exchanged 
entirely for Siberian wares—reindeer skins, jade and other 
beads, metal articles and (in later times only ?) tobacco. These 
wooden articles were kept at Port Clarence a year, for when the 
Unalit arrived it was considered too late in the season for visiting 
Siberia, but the next year they were taken by boat across the 
strait. Ivory, oil, and other products of sea animals formed an 
important part of the cargoes, and after the Russian fur trade 
commenced in Siberia, and perhaps earlier, furs were carried 
west also. The Siberian wares which formed the return cargoes, 
were bartered off at the summer trading centres in Kotzebue 
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sound and elsewhere, and began their eastward progress by one 
of two routes—along the coast by Point Hope or overland north¬ 
east by the Colville route. There were also winter journeys 
of less commercial importance from the Bering coast in the 
vicinity of Kotzebue sound, to the Arctic coast west of Point 
Barrow. 

The main eastward exports of the Bering communities were 
Siberian goods, beads of native stone, stone and ivory ornaments, 
and (to the inland tribes) blubber and oil. They received in 
exchange caribou skins, wolverine and wolf skins (for trimming 
their clothing), stone lamps, and stone pots. 

At Niflik in the Colville delta, the Barrow people sold 
Siberian wares, Bering coast ornaments, articles of ivory 
(mammoth and walrus—the mammoth chiefly found along their 
own rivers, the walrus purchased from the west), whale oil, 
whale skin, umiaks of bearded seal, walrus or white whale 
skin, kayaks of sealskin, sealskin waterboots, unworked seal¬ 
skins and the skin of the bearded seal for boot sole material. 
What they chiefly received for all this was caribou skins, with 
a few wolf and wolverine skins and, in later times, commercial 
furs—fox, lynx, etc. Proceeding east to Barter island or its 
vicinity, they traded all the same kinds of articles except oil, 
whale skin, boats, and sealskin articles. What they chiefly 
received were stone lamps and stone pots from the Mackenzie 
people, wolf and wolverine skins and (latterly) other furs from 
the Mackenzie people and the Indians from south of the moun¬ 
tains towards the Yukon. Both the Barrow people and those 
of Mackenzie river brought white whale skins to sell, though 
the Barrow traders probab ly never had as many of these as the 
easterners. The purchasers must have been the Athabaskan 
Indians from the south and those Colville people who had come 
to Barter island with Siberian and Bering Straits wares. 

It may be inferred that the farther east the trading place 
was located the fewer Siberian and other far western wares were 
brought to it. Dr. Richardson, if memory serves, states that, 
in 1846, Siberian wares were not seen by him east of Point Atkin¬ 
son—they had not reached Cape Bathurst. Richardson had, 
however, but limited opportunities for observation. Probably 
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he identifies the eastern limit of Siberian goods with the eastern 
limits of Siberian tobacco and Chinese pipes. These had not 
reached Cape Bathurst when Richardson passed; thus far our own 
inquiries confirm his opinion, but the very fact that Siberian 
tobacco had almost reached Cape Bathurst might seem proof 
of itself that Siberian knives had reached and passed it, just as 
there are to-day knives from Hudson bay used in Banks island, 
while the tobacco habit has not passed Back river, if it has 
penetrated that far west. True, we have not found Siberian 
goods as yet in any old remains explored east of Cape Bathurst, 
but we have found fragments of pottery kettles^ of the sort 
known to have been made by the Eskimo of western Alaska and 
supposed generally to have been made by them only. If they 


^ The pottery fragments referred to have been found at Langton bay 
and near the mouth of a small, unnamed river in the bay behind Point Stivens 
on the Parry peninsula. To date (July 12, 1911) several dozen pieces have 
been dug up. They are all small, and in no case did their position make it 
certain that any two belonged to the same pot. Only three small fragments 
of stone pots have been found in the course of the same excavations. Two 
of my Eskimo companions are from western Alaska—Kotzebue sound and 
Port Clarence. Both of them have watched the making of pottery by their 
own mothers and by other women of their tribes. They say that the pieces 
we have found are of the thickness and general appearance of western pottery, 
that the corners of the pots are similar and the perforations in the brim for 
swinging the pots are similarly placed. They differ, however, from the 
pottery they have seen made in the following two particulars: ptarmigan 
feathers were always mixed with the clay by their people while we have here 
found no signs of feathers of any sort; a little fine sand was used in the west 
mixed with the clay, while here fine gravel seems to have been used in some 
cases and in others cracked rock fragments probably made by pounding a 
friable stone with a hammer. 

Our diggings near Point Stivens are in a river-cut bank. In the course 
of the work at a depth of four feet (sand), we found a layer of clay of unknown 
depth. This clay is said by my companions to be similar in appearance and 
consistency to that used by their parents for pottery in Alaska. In hunting, 
we have seen outcrops of similar clay along the river in several places. 

At the present rate of accumulation we shall probably find half a bushel 
of pottery fragments in a hundred cubic metres of excavation. This large 
quantity, together with the presence of clay out of which the pots may have 
been made, might incline one to the view that the manufacture of pottery 
may have been carried on here, though that would be pushing east by a good 
thousand miles the known limits of the art of pottery making among the 
Eskimo. 

In the same diggings we have found (besides a quantity of horn, bone, 
and stone objects of doubtless purely local origin) a lance fore-shaft of ivory 
(imported ?), a fish hook with copper point (the hook of the western style, but 
the copper doubtless from the east), and several knife handles which show 
by the smallness of the socket that they must have held blades thinner than 
any stone blades I have ever seen—probably iron blades. 
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are from the Alaskan coast, they and the Siberian goods must 
have had an even start thence for the east, and there is little 
doubt any metal articles would have outstripped them, for when 
one gets east of Bathurst one who brings pots from the west is 
carrying coal to Newcastle. 

Between Herschel island and Cape Bathurst there do not 
seem t ver to have been regular trading expeditions. As above 
pointed out, the Mackenzie delta and the vicinity were so much 
one community that there was promiscuous visiting back and 
forth at most seasons. Within this section the products and 
resources of one locality were so nearly identical with those of 
any other that the trading must have consisted chiefly in the 
w^temers passing Alaskan wares east and the easterners pass¬ 
ing eastern wares west. 

From Cape Parry there were two trading routes to the east. 
The one, whose existence is to be inferred from the map, lay east 
along the mainland coast. The intercourse along this route has 
been completely forgotten by the people of Baillie island, who 
indeed, no doubt, seldom went farther east than Horton river— 
they themselves say they did not. The continuous chain of 
ruined houses, graves, and such signs of travel as broken sleds, 
paddles, etc., that connects Cape Bathurst with Cape Bexley is 
in itself proof enough that there was such traffic; besides, the 
easterners have not forgotten it, though the westerners have. 

The second, less self-evident trade route led north from 
Cape Parry across the restless, never solidly frozen sea that 
separates the mainland from Banks island. The traffic here was 
carried on exclusively by the westerners—at least, so the Cape 
Bathurst i>eople say. This accounts for the breaking off of the 
intercourse as soon as the westerners began to trade with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company—the easterners did not know the route, 
and were afraid of the westerners, as the Rae River people were 
in Richardson’s day and as they and all their neighbours still are. 
The Cape Bexley people dread the half-forgotten westerners 
with whom they once traded almost as much as the (to them) 
semi-fabulous IndiaiK. 

What the Cape Bathurst people traded east chiefly were the 
article they had bought from the west; what they chiefly re- 
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ceived were stone lamps and stone pots. They bought some 
copper too, but (within the last century or two at least) not 
much, for they were supplied from the west with Siberian metals. 

The preceding sketch has been made briefer than even the 
fewness of facts at the writer’s command makes imperative; in 
dealing with the tribes from Banks island to Back river an at¬ 
tempt will be made at greater thoroughness, not so much be¬ 
cause the information is more abundant as because this district, 
as Boas has somewhere said, ‘‘is virtually unknown.” 

The tribes with which it is desired to deal more fully are 
by Boas, the foremost of living students of the Eskimo, appar¬ 
ently excluded from the “Central Eskimo” group. In a work 
which is fortunately at hand for definite citation, he says: “The 
last tribe of the Central Eskimo, the Utkusiksalirmiut, inhabit 
the estuary of Back river” {The Central Eskimo, Sixth Annual 
Report, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1888). A century 
ago, while brisk intercourse was yet maintained, some cultural 
or other ground might possibly have been found for including 
them with their western neighbours among the Mackenzie River 
Eskimo, but the day for that is past. No geographic term 
descriptive of the district exists without being either too com¬ 
prehensive (as “Arctic Coast Eskimo,” cf. Hanbury), or not 
comprehensive enough and therefore misleading (as “Coronation 
Gulf E^skimo” or “Parry Island Eskimo”). Tentatively we 
shall in the present discussion give them a title from the chief 
commercial resource of their country—copper. Banks island and 
Back river may not define absolutely the area within which the 
production of implements of native copper had a decided influence 
on the culture of the people; on the other hand, future research may 
show that they do. Meantime, for our convenience in the pres¬ 
ent paper, we will refer to the below-mentioned tribes collectively 
as the Copper Eskimo. In the list, the winter residence of the 
tribe will be given first, and then the summer residence. Tribes 
visited on their own hunting grounds are designated by (1), those 
membere which have been interviewed away from home are 
marked (2). The rest are known to us only through the accounts 
of members of other tribes. 
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The Kanhiryuatjldgmmt, Minto inlet, Victoria island; be¬ 
tween Minto inlet and Walker bay. 

(l) The Kanhiryudrmmt, Nelson head, Banks island, and Cape 
Baring, Victoria island; central Victoria island. 

(l) The Hanerdgmlut, Dolphin and Union strait north of Cape 
Bexley; Victoria island south of Prince Albert sound, about long. 
115°W. 

(l) The Akullakattdgmlut, Dolphin and Union strait north of 
Cape Bexley; the mainland about Akuliakattak lake, the source 
of Rae river, lat. 68°N., long. 118°W. 

(1) The Puiblirmlut, Dolphin and Union strait near Liston 
and Sutton islands; Victoria island north and northeast of Simpson 
bay. 

(1) The Ndahdnirmlut, Dolphin and Union strait near Lam¬ 
bert island; the mainland south of Lambert island. 

(l)The Ualiryudrmlut, west end of Coronation gulf; upper 
Rae river. 

(1) The Pdllirmiut, Coronation gulf, southeast of Cape Krus- 
enstern; mouth of Rae river and head of Dease river. 

il) The Kdgliiktdgmiut, Coronation gulf, southeast of Cape 
Krusenstern; Bloody fall on the Coppermine, Dease river, and 
Great Bear lake (McTavish bay). 

(1) The Nagyiiktdgmlut or Killinermiut, central Coronation 
gulf; Victoria island northeast of Lady Franklin point, the main¬ 
land east of Tree river. One family hunts habitually on Dismal 
lake near the head of Dease river. 

The KUusiktdgmlut, Coronation gulf off mouth of Mac¬ 
kenzie river of Victoria island; Mackenzie region of Victoria island. 

The Kogluktuaryumiut, Gray bay and the Gulf ice off that 
bay; mouth of the Kdgluktuaryuk (which flows into Gray bay) 
up that river inland, and elsewhere. 

(2) The Umlhmilktdgmlut, Bathurst inlet at all seasons. Have 
talked with one woman of this tribe and obtained some informa¬ 
tion of them, but neglected the opportunity of getting from her 
the names of the other tribes of the vicinity. To the people 
about the Coppermine all those resident east of Gray bay on 
the mainland are known as Ummmdktogmiut, and all those of 
Victoria island east of Mackenzie river are collectively known as 
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Kilusiktogmlut. This is really no indication of what names 
may exist in that district. The people of western Coronation 
gulf travel little and the second tribe from them in any direction 
is likely to give its name to all beyond. (A striking parallel 
case is found in Alaska, where a small, never important, and 
now nearly extinct tribe, the Nunat^gmiut, has given its name 
to a dozen more important tribes and now appears in their 
place on ethnological maps and the census schedules of the 
United States government. I have talked with hundreds 
who are called Nunatagmiut, and have found only three who 
are Nunatagmiut). 

(2) The Ekalluktogmlut, Albert Edward bay; central Victoria 
island. 

The Ahldgmlut, Ogden bay (?); inland towards Back 
river and to the Akilinik river. 

The Kaernermmt or Kainermlut, Back River inland at all 
seasons. 

It will be noticed that as to the geographic distribution 
of the tribes, there is a blank in our information for the south 
coast of Victoria island from Mackenzie river to Albert Edward 
bay. This district is said to be everywhere populated, but my 
informant knew no name for the population other than Kilusik- 
togmiut. There are also sure to be several tribes between 
Gray bay and Ogden bay on the mainland, though I could find 
out only the one—Umifimfiktogmiut. Banks island is unpeopled 
in summer, for it was depopulated by a series of famines, the 
last of which took off the last few survivors about fifteen years 
ago. There are no people any longer north of Minto inlet on 
the west coast, and there may never have been any on the north 
coast, for so the Prince Albert Sound people believe. It is 
doubtful if there are inhabitants on the east coast of Victoria 
island north of Albert Edward bay. 

We have now named, and located to the best of our present 
ability, the tribes whose natural resources and trade activities 
are to be discussed. The treatment is based on information 
secured on the mainland between Cape Bexley and Gray bay, 
and in southwestern Victoria island, between May 13, 1910, 
and May 17, 1911. For the first three months spent with 
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these people we were handicapped by difficulties in understand¬ 
ing their speech and in making ourselves understood. After 
that I had little difficulty with the language, and my native 
companions (from Port Clarence, Alaska, and Mackenzie river) 
still less. There wore off, too, during this period, the distrustful 
reserve with which we were in the beginning treated as the 
first complete strangers who had to their knowledge ever come 
to live among them. Naturally the main part of what we 
know about their present and past commerce consists of what 
they have told us, and of apparently safe inferences therefrom. 
Some things we know “of our own knowledge,” however, e.g., 
the sources of copper, kettle-stone, pyrites; certain of the land 
and ice trade routes; methods of travel, rate of travel, etc. 

From the point of view of what an Eskimo wants and needs, 
the most westerly of the now existing tribes, the Kanhifyuarmiut, 
had natural resources within the limits of their annual migra¬ 
tions as a tribe, which must formerly, even more than now, 
have made them nearly or quite the most prosperous tribe of 
the district we are considering. Their winter seat in Banks island 
(near Nelson head) is well supplied with seals for food and 
fuel, but so abundant are the polar bears whose meat and fat 
they prefer to seal, that in 1910-11 over 150 of the tribe’s total 
of about 200 lived almost exclusively on bears—“and so it was 
with our forefathers too”. The muskoxen, whose horns furnish 
them material for spoons and dippers for their own use and for 
trade, as well as for knife handles and a dozen other articles, 
are perhaps more abundant in Banks island than anywhere else 
in the region. Certainly the Hanef5gmiut and Puiblifmiut 
have long been purchasing muskox horns and articles made 
of them—chiefly from the Kanhiryuafmiut. Prince Albert 
sound (Kanhiryuak) from which the tribe gets its name, supplies 
them well with caribou in summer and autumn, and seals in the 
spring. The three chief rivers that fall into the head of the 
sound are all rich in fish which they spear and hook—nets are 
unknown. The south coast of the sound supplies them with 
driftwood sufficient for arrows and other small articles, but bows, 
sleds, pails, etc., they obtain by purchase. The mountains 
to the northeast of the sound furnish the chief article of com- 
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mercial importance—copper. The metal is so abundant that 
not only do they gather in the summer enough to supply the 
wants of all their neighbours and to pay for most of their 
own imports, but it is found in such large, pure and easily 
workable masses, that they are induced to make of copper 
various articles which even among other copper gatherers 
(e.g., the KoglQktogmiut of Bloody fall) are made of bone 
or horn, such as the middle-piece of the seal harpoon, snow 
testers for discovering suitable building sites in winter, ''feelers^’ 
for locating seal holes, etc. They find enough fire stone (pyrites) 
for their own use, though not equal in quantity or quality to 
that found among the Hanefagmiut. Since 1855 or thereabout 
M’Clure’s abandoned ship the “Investigator” and her caches 
on shore in the Bay of Mercy on north Banks island have helped 
the tribe to retain the mastery of the commercial situation 
locally. Though their last expedition to the wreck (which 
has long been broken up by the waves) was some fifteen or 
twenty years ago, articles of iron are even now more abundant 
and cheaper among them than among the more eastern groups 
who are nearer the present source of supply—Hudson bay. 

At present the Sound people trade chiefly with three tribes— 
the Haneragmiut, Puibllrmiut, and Ekalluktogmiut. For a 
hundred or so years ago there are to be added, to our knowledge, 
the now extinct tribes of northwestern Victoria island and Banks 
island and the vanished inhabitants of Cape Parry. There may 
be copper in the district north of Minto inlet; there is almost 
certainly none in Banks island; there is quite certainly none on 
the mainland near Cape Parry so far as the Eskimo have dis¬ 
covered ; this whole now deserted territory they must, therefore, 
have supplied with copper through indefinite periods of the 
past, as they now supply both southwestern and southeastern 
Victoria island (but not south-central Victoria island). What the 
western limits of the copper traffic were in early times future 
archaeological research may show; certainly some of it got 
beyond the Mackenzie delta. 

Next in importance to their activities as original producers 
of copper, comes their traffic as middlemen in stone lamps and 
stone pots. They say (and the uniformity of type and material 
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of the pots and lamps bears witness to it) that they “always” 
got all their supply from the HanerS^mt and Puibllrmiut, 
while we know that these tribes bought them from the Nagyuk- 
togmiut and others whose summer hunting grounds g^ve them 
access to the common source (I believe) of most stone lamp® 
and pots east of Point Hope, Alaska—^the Kogluktualuk river. 
It may seem at first sight that some lamps might have come 
from the more easterly, and long ago known to us, quarries 
near Back river, but in that case the Sound people would have 
received them from their most intimate friends, the Ekalluktog- 
miut, who are, and no doubt always were, their intermediaries 
in dealing with Back river. That this Wcis so, is strongly 
negatived by the oldest now living Sound people, who say that 
formerly frequently, and now occasionally, they sold pots to 
the Ekalluktogmiut instead of buying from them. 

The Cape Bathurst people still definitely remember that 
pots and lamps were the chief objects of the trips across from 
the mainland at Parry to Banks island. The Sound people now 
occupy Nelson head at the season (March) when these trips 
used to be made, and they say it was always so. I have, there¬ 
fore, supposed they were the ones with whom the Parry people 
traded. The Sound people seem to have forgotten about this 
trade which the Bathurst people tell of, but this might be ex¬ 
plained by supp>osing that the trade to them was never of great 
importance, that they did not know whence the visitors came, 
and that possibly only a few participated in the trading—the 
w^ternmost vill^ of those which then, as now, stretched north¬ 
east from Nelson head to beyond De Salis bay. Possibly, 
however, the p)eople met at Nelson head were of the proper 
inhabitants of Banks island who acted as middlemen between the 
mainland and Victoria island. 

After stoneware, the chief import of the Kanhifyudfmiut 
was wood, which came chiefly from the same two tribes as the 
stoneware, by routes which may here be conveniently described. 
The map shows it to be less than sixty miles across the penin¬ 
sula south from the Sound to Dolphin and Union straits, but 
this short distance is over mountains and the Eskimo preferred 
to go aroimd the southwest comer of Victoria island. The trips 
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were, it is said, in recent times at least, usually made by the 
Sound people, and always in winter, for they do not hunt on the 
peninsula in summer, though the HanerS^iut do. Besides 
pots and lamps they purchased ready-made bows, sleds, snow- 
shovels, wooden platters, etc., and material for arrows, tent 
poles, and lance shafts. For these they paid with copper and 
copper implements, horn dippers and spoons, caribou skins, 
and possibly with articles received from Cape Parry. 

The second route by which wood and stone were imported 
was across the neck of the peninsula from the southeast. This 
was a summer route. A party of the Sound people every year 
hunts southeast to meet the Puiblifmiut, who hunt northeast 
from Simpson bay. Here in midsummer they exchange exactly 
the same articles as they do with the Hanefigmiut in winter— 
the pots and lamps they get from both tribes have a common 
origin as above pointed out; the wooden ware received from 
the Hanefigmiut is all of Mackenzie drift wood, that received 
from the Puiblifmiut is partly driftwood gathered by themselves 
or purchased from the Akuliakattagmiut, and partly live wood 
from Great Bear lake, chiefly purchased from the Kogluktogmiut 
and Pdllifmiut. 

The main trade resource of the HanefS^iut is firestone 
(pyrites), from a creek mouth east of Point Williams, with 
which they supply the entire Dolphin and Union strait, and 
Coronation gulf as far east as Cape Barrow, at least. Wood 
they trade only to the Kanhifyudfmiut. This they gather 
in the fore part of winter on the mainland shore in the 
Akuliakattd^iut territory or purchase it of the AkuliakattSg- 
miut—the two tribes camp together at Cape Bexley where 
they are visited before or during the dark days by most of the 
Puiblifmiut and by members of other tribes as far east as the 
Nagyuktogmiut. This constitutes at Cape Bexley a sort of 
midwinter fair, which probably is an ancient institution. Except 
as onlookers at this trading gathering, the Hanefdgmiut do not 
ever seem to have played an important part in the traffic between 
east and west—they were not situated geographically so as to 
be the natural middlemen between any other tribes except in 
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handling stone ware, and here they were probably always far 
second in activity to the Puiblinniut. 

Of the still existing tribes the Akuliakattagmiut have 
about the fewest natural resources—^in fact, wood only, and 
in the sale of it they have to compete not alone with the Hanerag- 
mlut and Puiblinniut who come to gather wood at their very 
door, but also with all the tribes members of which habitually 
or occasionally visit Bear lake. They no doubt were once an 
important link in the commercial chain along the coast from 
the Gulf to Cape Parry. This traffic and the intercourse with 
the western (just where located ?) Eskimo, whom they call 
Ualinennuit, is remembered by them as well as by the Noahonir- 
mlut, Uallifyumiut, and Palliimiut. The westerners are dis¬ 
liked and feared by all, next to the Indians. There are living 
at Cape Bexley and elsewhere persons whose parents had their 
homes west along the coast well towards Cape Lyon—none of 
these belonged to that part of the westerners who are disliked, 
but we, coming from farther w^t, were considered to do so, 
and when we were found to be comparatively harmless we were 
said to be an improvement on our ancestors (I was by the 
Akuliakattig^niut considered of the same race as my com¬ 
panions). 

What west-going traffic there was through the hands of the 
Akdliakattig^ut must have consisted almost delusively of 
stoneware, as the copper needed for the district beyond Parry 
would come logically from Nelson head. Of course the popu¬ 
lation between Capes Parry and Bexley may have received 
through the Akuliakattagmiut, copper, the ultimate source of 
which was either Prince Albert sound or the Coppermine river 
and Dismal lake. This trade may have been of some volume, 
for the remains indicate a considerable population along the 
entire coastline. What they received from the west must 
have been confined pretty strictly to Alaskan goods, for the 
country between the Colville river and Cape Bexley does not, 
so far as we know, produce anything which formerly or now is 
not as abundantly to be had east of Cape Bexley, unless it were 
fishnets, and of their ever having been known to the people 
(except by hearsay) we have found no trace. 
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A cosmopolitan gathering meets every summer on the north 
shore of McTavish bay, Great Bear lake. This is not compara¬ 
ble with the annual fairs of Barter island, the Colville delta, or 
Kotzebue sound; a parallel is found, however, even to-day, in 
the Akilinik River concourse—the “mysterious Akilinik of the 
Greenlanders” (Murdoch, quoted by Rink in a work not now at 
hand).i The characterizing thing common to Bear lake and the 
Akilinik river is that though there is plenty of game yet people 
do not come primarily to hunt; and though there is much trad- 
ing, trade is not the chief object—every one who comes to either 
place comes to get wood for his own use and for trade with others. 

In the area bounded roughly by the Coppermine on the east, 
Dismal lake and Kendall river on the north, Dease river on 
the west, and Great Bear lake on the south, there met, the sum¬ 
mer of 1910, members of every tribe, except the Hanefdgmiut, 
of those that frequent either shore of Dolphin and Union strait 
and Coronation gulf from Cape Bexley to the Kent peninsula, 
while we know that other years people from even as far east as 
Ogden bay may be found here. In other words, people who 
usually go to the Akilinik for wood, come to Bear lake occasion¬ 
ally for the same purpose. A glance at the map will show what 
a unifying influence these two gathering regions must have had 
on the culture of a large part of the Eskimo race. Even the 
Greenlanders knew of the Akilinik vaguely; it would be strange 
if careful inquiry on this head in Smith sound and Hudson strait 
did not bring out similar or more definite knowledge. 

It may be thought that the flocking of the Eskimo to the 
vicinity of Bear lake is a thing of recent years, the opinion being 
based on the fact that none of the numerous travellers who have 
visited Bear lake have informed us on the subject. That they 
did not do so ceases to be strange when one remembers that the 
first and last of these had Indians for guides who know about 
where the Eskimo may be expected, who are in deadly fear of 

^ The Akilinik would not have remained so long “mysterious” (known 
only, so far as the writer is aware, through Greenlandic folk-lore) if travellers 
in northeastern Canada had taken the trouble to make geographic inquiries 
and to record the native names of conspicuous natural features.. It is one 
of the large rivers of Canada and one of the chief foci of commercial activity 
and cultural development of Arctic America. 
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them, and carefully avoid their haunte. Beside, the white men 
usually had boats and always sought to follow routes where wood 
could be had for fuel; this confined them to the wooded valleys 
of the Coppermine, Kendall, and Dease, all of which (in so far as 
they are wooded) the Eskimo pretty rigidly avoid, through fear 
of the Indians. A journey made the summer of 1910 along the 
routes of Dease and Simpson, Richardson, Rae, or Hanbury 
would have revealed not a single Eskimo, nor would a coasting 
voyage of Great Bear lake have done so either. The Eskimo 
frequent the barren highlands, camp usually among mottled 
boulders where their mottled little tents are seldom discernible 
with the naked eye at over half a mile; they do not often make 
fire and never make large ones, and they keep a remarkably keen 
watch day and night, always ready to flee on hearing the report 
of a gun or seeing a man, a smoke, or a fresh trail or other sign 
of human presence. Even after we had been with them four 
months it was hard to keep them from fleeing precipitately on 
sighting a tipi camp, which proved to be that of the English 
travellers Melvill and Hornby (September, 1910), near the east¬ 
ern treeline of the Dease river. 

The Eskimo themselves say they “always” hunted to the 
shore of Great Bear lake (eastern part of the north shore of Mc- 
Tavish bay). The oldest of the active hunters (perhaps 45 or 
50 years old) told us that, when they first remember, people in 
greater number than now used to hunt to the lake shore. Some 
had never seen signs of the immediate presence of Indians; one 
man had twice been in a party which had had occasion to flee 
from the very beach of the lake—once on hearing the report of 
a gun; another time on seeing smoke. (It may have been 
through hearsay from Hudson bay that they were able to identify 
the report of a gun as a sign of the nearness of Indians, for this 
happened when a man now forty years old, at least, Wcis a small 
boy, and most of them had never seen a gun fired until we hunted 
with them. It is possible, of course, that the memory of fire¬ 
arms was preserved by the Pdllifmiut ( ?) whom Richardson and 
Rae met some fifty years ago). 

As the object is woodgathering rather than trade, the people 
who frequent the district never have occasion to come together 
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at a single time and place. The largest camp we ever saw prob¬ 
ably did not have over forty individuals and the total seen by 
us was not far from two hundred. There were, however, parties 
whom we never had the chance to see—some had come and gone 
before the band we were with reached Dease river (the first week 
in August), others came and went while we were hunting west 
and south of the main woodgathering place, which is a clump of 
remarkably heavy trees located on an eastern (unmapped) 
branch of the upper Dease which heads near the east end of Mc- 
Tavish bay and flows north, northwest, west, and last southwest 
to join the main Dease about twenty miles above its mouth. 
This clump of trees is known to the Bear Lake Slaves as “Big 
Stick island” and is about 25 miles, as the crow flies, from the 
mouth of the Dease, in a direction a little north of east. 

The most westerly route from the sea to “Big Stick island” 
leads from the mouth of Richardson river to the narrows of Dismal 
lake. Here those parties that have kayaks ferry across while 
those without boats approach the lake some three miles farther 
east, where it is fordable along the west side of a group of willow- 
grown islands. From the narrows the road leads south about 
eight miles to the crest of the Great Bear Lake-Coronation Gulf 
divide and another eight miles down a small stream that runs 
through a chain of ponds to Imaernirk lake, the source of the 
middle branch of the Dease. The road then skirts the east 
shore of this lake for five or six miles, passes south over another 
small divide (between the middle and south branches of the 
Dease) to “Big Stick island.” This route is followed generally 
by members of the Puiblifmiut, NoahSnifmiut, Ualliiyumiut, 
Pillifmiut, Nagyuktogmiut, and Kbgluktogmiut. In 1910 the 
Kogluktogrruut were the only tribe whose full strength was found 
south of the Dease—the others were represented by groups of a 
few families. There were three families from Cape Bexley (Aku- 
liakattigmiut). Some years the entire Kogluktogmiut tribe 
spends the whole summer on Bloody fall of the Coppermine, 
and portions of other tribes occasionally fish there too. In 1910 
there were no people at all anywhere on the lower Coppermine. 

Other routes, whose minutiae are unknown to me, lead from 
the sea to various points west of the Kent peninsula to the Cop- 
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Pennine east of McTavish bay, cross the river there and strike the 
northeast comer of the bay. Those who followed this route some¬ 
times did not get quite to “Big Stick island,” for they found suit¬ 
able wood in the Coppermine valley. In 1910 one party that 
came by it did not return by this route, but joined the Kogluk- 
togmiut (or followed them, rather) going by the western route 
to the mouth of the Coppermine, and then proceeded homeward 
east along the ice of Coronation gulf. 

Some of those bound for Great Bear lake come a greater or 
lesser part of the way by sled in the spring, others pack the entire 
distance from the sea. Some carry kayaks for spearing caribou, 
but these are seldom if ever brought farther south than the head 
of the middle Dease. In the autumn all go back to the sea by sleds 
made during the summer. Most returning families have, there¬ 
fore, a sled to sell, for their old sleds are waiting for them on or 
near the coast. It is these sleds that eventually find their way 
to all parts of Victoria island and along the mainland towards 
Ogden bay until they meet the sleds that have come similarly 
from the Akilinik. 

Immediately on arrival in the summer, at a source of suit¬ 
able timber, trees are chopped down (with adzes—^it is a half¬ 
day’s job to chop down a tree 18 inches in diameter) and adzed 
into planks or “roughed” into other suitable shapes. These are 
then set to dry and the party proceeds south or west in search 
of game. In the autumn when ice begins to form on the smallest 
ponds the parties straggle to “Big Stick island” or to wherever 
their wood has been set to dry. Sleds are first made, and if the 
season is early, few other articles are finished, but are carried 
“in the rough” to the seacoast by the first suitable fall of snow. 
In 1910 the season Wcis late, however, and while they waited on 
it, the men finished new bows, spear shafts, platters, pails, 
tabl^, planks for snowhouse floors, etc. Finally their supply 
of dried caribou meat ran low and some of them started off 
canying their belongings on their backs north towards the 
divide, for they can always be sure of finding snow for their sleds 
at that season (the middle of October) when they near Dismal 
lake. 
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In travelling by sled these Eskimo make short halts every 
four or five miles. Every such place is marked by a pile of 
shavings, for they are eager to get their wares in shape for sale 
on the coast; besides, the finished article is lighter to carry than 
the “rough” out of which it was made. 

All the people who come to Great Bear lake by a route west 
of the Coppermine river find copper enough for their own use 
in the mountains north of Dismal lake. There seems to be 
plenty of the metal, but it is not found in such large masses nor 
so pure as in Victoria island. It is well suited for arrow and 
spear heads, however, though a piece large enough for a good 
knife or ice-pick is only rarely found. Some of the copper 
found here each summer is traded to members of the same 
tribes who have hunted in copperless districts, but little or 
none is sold to other tribes—^indeed, both Victoria island and Bath¬ 
urst inlet are better supplied than they. Those who come to 
Great Bear lake by a route east of the Coppermine river ap¬ 
parently get their copper mainly from Bathurst inlet. 

The above-mentioned tribes that come to “Big Stick 
island” embrace most of the people who seek the kettlestone 
(soapstone) quarries on the Kogluktualuk (Tree river, about 
long. 117° 30' on the south coast of Coronation gulf). I have 
heard of one case from Cape Bexley of a family going all the way 
to the quarries to get a pot for their own use. This was con¬ 
sidered at Cape Bexley a remarkable thing to do and the story 
is frequently told even now, though the event took place over 
twenty years ago. The woman of the family is still living. A 
song she composed to commemorate the event is still one of the 
most popular songs in Coronation gulf, as well as in the strait. 
What the eastern limit of the pilgrimages may be, we had no 
means to determine. It is probably not far east of the Kent 
peninsula. 

But these distant tribes that occasionally send a family 
to the quarries get most of their pots and lamps by purchase. 
Wood and stone are, therefore, the export wares of the western 
half of Coronation gulf to the e 2 istern half of it, to Victoria island, 
and to the Strait to the west. 
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The market for wooden wares extends to-day to the north 
to the extreme limit of the inhabited districts; it may have been 
so in the past too, when that limit was farther north—Prince 
Patrick island, Melville island, and the others where ruins 
testify to a former population that may once have furnished the 
Gulf with customers. To the west the limit no doubt always 
was near Cape Bexley and to the east, as now, wares from Akilinik 
met those from the Gulf halfway. The stoneware has and had 
a wider field. Banks island and Victoria island almost certainly 
never had any other source of supply and the islands north of 
them may not have had any other; to the west Bering strait 
even may not have been the extreme limit of stone lamps made 
in the Gulf; to the east, however, there are competing stone- 
workers at Back river and perhaps even nearer than that. 

The Ekalluktogmiut, so far as our inquiries could bring 
out, have no special commercial resources. They are, however, 
an important link in the chain of traffic from the Akilinik to 
Cape Parry and to Alaska—a chain that has now been broken at 
Nelson head. There are still, however, the important tribe 
of the Kanhifyudrinlut and a remnant of the KanhiryOatji- 
d^iut who deal with Hudson bay chiefly through the Ekal- 
lukto^iut. They also meet the Turnunirohifmlut of North 
Devon and the Netjiligmiut of King Williamsland, with whom 
they have dealings the nature of which we did not make out. 

East of Victoria island among the islands and east of Kent 
peninsula on the mainland, our information is unfortunately 
as yet too scant to allow us to add anything of value to what 
was said above in the discussion of the trade routes. 

It really follows from the preceding, but may be worth 
definitely pointing out, that a certain tribal specialization of 
industries and to a less extent a division of labour among indi¬ 
viduals, has resulted from the differing natural resources of the 
various districts and the attendant intertribal commerce. I 
have found it characteristic of Eskimo generally (and especially 
of those west of Cape Parry) that each tribe believes the arti¬ 
facts made by its own members to be superior to the correspond¬ 
ing articles made by ousiders. A few exceptions are known to 
me from western Alaska—few because of limited opportunities 
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of investigation, no doubt, for industries there varied considerab¬ 
ly among tribes. By the Port Clarence people the Unalit were 
considered to excel in the making of wooden ware, and practic¬ 
ally none was made by the Port Clarence people, though materials 
were abundant. They depended almost exclusively on purchase 
from the Unalit and acted as middlemen between them and 
Siberia, though they could easily have made their own trading 
stock had they cared to. The Diomedes people were considered 
to excel in the making of waterboots and many were purchased 
of them, though sealskins were plenty at Port Clarence. Stone 
lamps were made occasionally, but they were considered poor 
compared with the “lamps from the east.” The eastern lamps 
were supposed to “save oil”—apparently in a (to our minds) 
miraculous way. It was said that though a home-made lamp 
were a duplicate in shape and size of the imported article, it 
would use twice as much oil and give no more light or heat. 

Among the Copper Eskimo the Haneragmiut are considered 
by the Kanhifyuirmiut to excel in bow making, though bows 
are purchased also from the Puiblifmiut. On the other hand, 
the sleds and tent sticks purchased of the same two tribes are 
under a reverse estimation—those from the Puiblifmiut are 
preferred. As said above, the Puiblifmiut make only part of 
the wooden ware they sell; a large part comes from the Pal- 
lifmiut and Kogluktogmiut, who, therefore, deserve much of what 
credit there is in the sleds, etc., sold to the Kanhifyuifmiut. 
The Kanhifyuafmiut make bows only in an extremity, and 
consider them poor bows. 

In general, those who get wood on Dease river finish only 
a few of the articles intended for sale—they finish all sleds 
and tent sticks and most tables, lamp stands, and floor planks. 
Snowshovels, bowls, dishes, etc., are generally sold “in the 
rough” and finished by the buyer. 

Among the Nagyuktogmiut I found during the winter 
1910-11, that a large snowshovel is one of the most valuable 
of a man’s possessions. One I bought was valued at two butcher 
knives and sold reluctantly at that, while the same man offered 
me the better of his two dogs or a big new sled for one knife, 
selling the shovel for two knives only when he found he could 
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not get even one of them for anything he had to offer—^for I 
had long tried unsuccessfully to get a shovel. 

It may be said, then, that the people who frequent Great 
Bear lake are not so much manufacturers of wooden ware as 
the gatherers and distributers of wood. 

The people who have access to the mouth of the KSgluk- 
tualuk are manufacturers of lamps and pots still, though their 
market now can be but a small fraction of what it once was. 
To make a large pot (inside measure say 9 X 40 inches and 7 
inches deep) is said to take all a man’s spare time for a year, 
and some take two years to the making of a pot. Lamps are 
more quickly made. Certain individuals are considered expert 
pot makers, and many others attain old age without ever having 
made a large pot, though all have owned one or more. A man 
who spends the summer making a pot must live that summer 
on fish and must, therefore, to clothe himself and his family, buy 
caribou for the winter from those who have been at the caribou 
grounds while he was stonecutting. No man of these tribes 
probably ever devoted even half the summer of his active life 
to stonework, yet we have here the beginning of division of labour, 
the germ of a "trade". These pot and lamp makers furnish 
the best example known to me both of specialization of industries 
by tribes and of the division of labour among individuals. The 
division of labour between the sexes hardly finds a logical place 
under the title chosen for the present paper, as its dependence 
on natural resources and commerce is not close nor self-evident, 
though to a degree there no doubt is such dependence. 

Though the Kanhiryuiimiut are the largest producers and 
exporters of copper within the district, they have not developed 
into manufacturers of copper implements as the tribes near the 
soapstone quarries have developed into pot-makers, probably 
because copper is more portable and its uses are more varied— 
for cutting and stabbing weapons, fish-hooks, tools, shafts and 
rods, ice picls, patches for articles of horn, bone and wood, 
rivets, needles, etc. The material for a copper knife weighs less 
than the made knife—^the caribou horn handle can be added by the 
member of any tribe: a pot probably does not weigh over 10 per 
cent or 15 per cent of what the block weighed that went to make it, 
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which explains why the pot must be made by anyone who wishes to 
profit by the accessibility of pot-stone. The Kanhifyu^mlut do, 
however, sell a considerable number of made copper snow- 
kmves—long two-handled double-edged knives which they and 
other tribes copy faithfully in iron, when the iron is available. 

The Parry Peninsula 
July 25, 1911. 
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The Glenoid Fossa in the Skull of the Eskimo. 

By F. H. S. Knowles. 

The glenoid fossae in the human skull are concave depres¬ 
sions on the basal aspect of the temporal bones. Each fossa 
is divided into two parts by the Glaserian fissure; the anterior 
portion concave, smooth, and bounded in front by the eminentia 
articularis, serves for the articulation of the condyle of the lower 
jaw; the posterior portion, rough and bounded behind by the 
tympanic plate, serves for the reception of part of the parotid 
gland. It is with the anterior portion that I intend to deal, 
and my object in this paper is to show that in the skulls of those 
Eskimo who have existed under the primitive conditions of life 
habitual to their race, the surface for articulation with the man¬ 
dible is not deeply concave as in the skulls of modern highly 
civilized races, but tends on the whole to be shallow, and in 
many instances very remarkably so. I have examined numbers 
of skulls belonging to various primitive races and in many of them 
one can pick out crania presenting flattening of this fossa in a 
more or less marked degree. W. L. H. Duckworth in his “Studies 
in Anthropology,” page 107, notes in his description of some 
aboriginal Australian crania in the Cambridge University 
Museum: “It is here to be remarked that the glenoid fossae 
of this specimen (No. 2137) are very shallow and flattened, 
the flattening being most pronounced in the region of the an- 
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terior border of the cavity so that the anterior root of the zygoma 
is indistinct. It is submitted that such a shallow glenoid fossa 
is an approach to a state that is usual in anthropoid apes; (among 
Australian crania Nos. 2138, 2139, 2140, exhibit the same feature 
in a less marked degree).” I myself have noted this glenoid 
flattening, exemplified in a most remarkable manner, in some 
New Caledonian crania belonging to the Williamson collection 
in the Museum of the Royal Army Medical college, Lxindon; 
indeed, it was during an examination of these crania that my 
attention was first called to this peculiarity. I have also 
noted this condition in the skulls of other races living under 
primitive conditions, but in most of them it would seem to be 
probably a local and no doubt in some cases an individual 
characteristic; one can, for example, find many Australian 
crania with deep, well marked, glenoid fossae and the same 
remark applies to other races. When, however,'one examines 
a series of Eskimo skulls, one is at once struck by the almost 
uniformly shallow appearance of these fossae; it seems, indeed, 
to be the exception to find in an Eskimo skull a very concave 
glenoid fossa, whilst many of them present an extreme appear¬ 
ance of glenoid flattening. 

When an examination is made of the glenoid fossa in any 
skull which exhibits this shallow form, it becomes evident that 
this appearance is due most largely to the rolling and flattening 
out in the forward and outward direction of the eminentia 
articularis, as well as perhaps to a relatively lesser depth of fossa. 
Hence, in extreme cases, such as in figure 3, Plate II, the emin¬ 
entia articularis merges into the fossa in a continuous straight 
line, while the fossa itself is wide and shallow. In intermediate 
forms, such as figure 6, Plate II, the eminentia, although con¬ 
siderably flattened, yet is still slightly curved, while the ‘anterior 
concave portion’ of the fossa can now be recognized. The 
glenoid fossa in the skulls of modern civilized man, presents a 
very different appearance to this: the eminentia is high and 
prominent, while the concave portion is deep and very clearly 
defined. See diagram, Plate I, and figures 1 and 2, Plate II. 

Now C. S. Tomes, in his “Dental Anatomy,” points out 
the influence of different methods of mastication upon the form 
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of the glenoid cavity; he writes: “The form of the glenoid cavity 
.... bears an intimate relation to the dentition of the animal 
and the nature and extent of the movement of the jaws. Thus 
in a child it is nearly flat with no well marked surrounding ele¬ 
vations, its axis is transverse and little rotary motion is made 
use of. In the adult it is deeply sunk, the axis of the condyle 
is oblique and rotary movements are largely made use of in 
triturating food. In the felidae it is strictly transverse, their 
teeth adapted for slicing but not grinding, would gain nothing 
by lateral motion, which is rendered quite impossible by the 
manner in which the long transverse condyles are locked into the 
glenoid cavity by strong processes in front and behind . . in 
Herbivora the condyle is roundish, the ascending ramus long, 
the pterygoid muscles large and the glenoid cavity shallow. 
In the whale, which of course does not masticate at all . . the 
articulation is reduced to a mere ligamentous attachment.” 
Here, then, I think we have the key to our problem, and that 
we shall find that it is to some differences in the method and ex¬ 
tent of mastication that is due the distinction in the form of the 
glenoid fossae between civilized and primitive man. Since, 
therefore, in the Eskimo we have a race which seems most 
uniform in the display of glenoid flattening, we will take them 
as the champions of the “shallow-glenoid” type, and examine, 
first, the conditions of their life and the nature of the food they 
have to masticate, and, secondly, the form of the masticatory 
apparatus presented in their skulls. 

Now it is well known that the staple diet of the Eskimo is 
of a more or less purely animal nature, fish, flesh, and fowl being 
their main means of subsistence, while, to judge from all accounts, 
much of the meat they eat must be of a very tough nature; 
so that, on the whole, we could not find any other race of the pres¬ 
ent day in which there would be so much need for strong jaws, 
and so much need too to use them in such a manner that their 
food should be thoroughly triturated before being swallowed. 
A few extracts from the writings of authors who have lived 
among and studied the Eskimos will perhaps be of use to em¬ 
phasize my point, and give confirmation to my statement as 
to the nature of the Eskimo’s food. 
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Fridtjof Nansen in his “Eskimo Life" writes: “Meat and 
fish are eaten sometimes raw and frozen, sometimes boiled, 
sometimes dried .... Among other dainties I must mention 
the skin (matak) of different sorts of whales, especially of the 
white whale and porpoise, which is regarded as the acme of 
deliciousness. The skin is taken off with the layer of blubber 
next to it, and is eaten raw without further ceremony . . the 
skin is as tough as India-rubber to masticate, so that the enjoy¬ 
ment can be protracted to any extent . . A delicate dish which 
does not however rival matak, is raw halibut skin. It has the 
advantage that, by reason of its toughness, it goes such a long 
way . . .“ “The Greenlander is also very fond of raw seal 
skin with the blubber.’’ In another place again in describing 
their physical characteristics he writes: “He has a . . broad 
mouth; heavy, broad jaws; which, together with the round cheeks, 
give the lower part of the face a great preponderance in the 
physiognomy. When the mouth is drawn up in an oleaginous 
smile two rows of strong white teeth reveal themselves. One 
receives the impression, upon the whole, of an admirable chewing 

apparatus.’’ Another author, Mr. H. Whitney^ relating 

his experiences among the Highland or Northernmost Eskimos, 
writes: “While Eskimos eat much of their meat raw and relish 
it so, they prefer it cooked when conditions permit of cooking. 
It can be understood how difficult it is to cook it when it is 
remembered that the only fire they possess is the one supplied 
by the stone lamps.” “ The skins (of the little auk) are first 
thoroughly dried, then the women chew the flesh side until all 
oil is extracted and the skin is soft and pliable and ready 
to be sewn into the garment with sinew. In preparing seal 
and other skins for sewing the women always resort to the chew¬ 
ing process.” “The main feature of the feast was an uncooked 
meal.” “ They get sustenance too by eating hard frozen raw 
walrus and seal meat or blubber.” “ A stone lamp was set up, 
but the seal blubber frozen hard had to be thawed before it 
could be burned. This was done by the Eskimos chewing 
and spitting it when softened, into the lamp.” “Even little 

*See “Hunting with the Eskimos,” by H. Whitney. 
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youngsters, some of them not yet over three years of age 
chewed the dripping meat and blubber.” (This meat and blub¬ 
ber was raw and the author was there describing the scene of 
feasting after the killing of some seals). Lastly, “Very small 
tots might be seen at any time chewing pieces of raw seal or 
walrus meat.” 

This will be enough to show the nature of the food of these 
people and how very essential it must be for them to be provided 
with strong jaws and with biting and chewing muscles corres¬ 
pondingly large and powerful. When we examine a series of 
skulls of adult Eskimo, we have ample evidence that our 
conclusions from the nature of their food, are borne out 
by the form of their jaws and the muscle attachments 
on their skulls. An Eskimo’s jaws are essentially of a biting 
and chewing type. The extent for the attachment of the tem¬ 
poral muscles on the sides of the skull is very great, being on the 
whole more marked in the skulls of this race than in 
any other of the existing races of man. The external pterygoid 
plates are large; this is noted in a paper by J. Brierley and F. 
G. Parsons.^ “The external pterygoid plate is very broad 
antero-posteriorly. This is probably due to the development of 
the pterygoid muscles.” This is important since the external 
pterygoid muscles are the chief agents in the lateral movements 
of the mandible and, as I shall endeavour to show, it is just 
this lateral triturating movement when practised early and 
extensively, that is of importance in its flattening effect on the 
glenoid fossa. The zygomatic arches and malar bones are large 
and projecting. Especially is the form of the mandible note¬ 
worthy (see Plate III); the ascending ramus is low, broad, and 
strong, the area for insertion of the masseter and pterygoid 
muscles being well marked and very extensive. Now the super¬ 
ficial portion of the masseter muscle assists the external pterygoid 
in drawing the lower jaw forward upon the upper, the jaw being 
drawn back again by the deep fibres of the masseter and posterior 
fibres of the temporal. The marked development of the mas¬ 
seter and the posterior fibres of the temporal muscles in the 

^ See “Notes on a Collection of Ancient Eskimo Skulls,” Journ. Anthr 
Inst., 1906. 
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skulls of these people is, therefore, further evidence of the 
activity and extensive movements of their mandibles during 
the process of mastication. Lastly, the coronoid process is 
low and very stout, and its distance from the condyle renders 
the leverage of the temporal muscle on the mandible still more 
effective.^ 

Dr. Ales Hrdlicka^ remarks upon the great development 
of the jaw muscles in the skulls of the Eskimo, with especial 
reference to the size and strength of the temporal muscles and 
their probable effect upon the shape of the skull. He also notes 
the great breadth of the ascending ramus of the mandible, strong 
coronoid process, and, in certain of the lower jaws examined 
by him, “remarkable individual variations, due to a great 
development and activity of the masseter muscles.” From 
this very instructive paper I will quote the following paragraph 
(page 211), as it is of exceptional interest in the present 
connexion:— 

“The lower jaw presents a moderate to fairly prominent, 
and not rarely square chin, medium height, very strong build, 
and broad ascending branches. A marked and general feature 
is a pronounced bony reinforcement of the alveolar arch extend¬ 
ing above the mylo-hyoid line from the canines or first bicuspids 
to or near the last molars. This physiological hyperostosis 
presents a more or less irregular surface and is undoubtedly 
of functional origin, the result of extraordinary pressure along 
the line of teeth most concerned in chewing, yet its occurrence 
in infant skulls indicates that at least to some extent the feature 
is already hereditary in these Eskimos.” 

When we turn to the shape of the palate we find still more 
evidence, both as to the severe nature of the work which the 
jaws are called upon to perform, and also the chewing method 
which has evidently been of most service in its accomplishment. 

^ See “A consideration of some of the more important factors concerned 
in the production of man’s cranial form,” by Prof. A. Thomson, Journ. Anthr. 
Inst., 1903. 

* See “Contribution to the Anthropology of Central and Smith Sound 
Eskimo,” American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 5, Pt. 2. (Anthro¬ 
pological paper). 
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Here, however, it will be necessary to make a slight digression, 
as some views of Dr. Keith^ help to throw much light on the pres¬ 
ent investigation. He remarks that in all anthropoid forms, 
both recent and extinct, the canine teeth are so developed that 
a side to side grinding movement in mastication is impossible; 
that the canine teeth are developed to prevent such a movement, 
and that they serve as guides to prevent the jaws from “skidding” 
or slipping when brought forcibly inlo action; that in crushing 
their food, the lower teeth ascend more or less forcibly against 
the upper. 

Dr. Keith then goes on to show that in Mousterian man 
the form of the palate had far departed from the anthropoid 
type, and that this departure, made possible by the subsidence 
of the canine teeth to the level of their neighbours, was due to 
the evolution of a new form of mastication, namely, a side-to- 
side chewing movement. Now the palate of Mousterian man 
was remarkable for its horseshoe shape and its relatively great 
width, while the dental roots of the Mousterian race were highly 
specialized. The roots of the teeth from St. Brelade bay, 
Jersey, were remarkable for their fusion due to the great hyper¬ 
trophy of their dentine and cementum and, as Dr. Keith has 
pointed out, it seems clear that these features were due to the 
side-to-side grinding movement in mastication, “the fusion of 
the roots being a result of overgrowth to withstand the great 
lateral strain thrown on the teeth in a side to side mastication,” 
whilst “the great width of the palate was also due to the pre¬ 
ponderance of the side to side movement.” . . . . “In modern 
races,” on the other hand, “especially highly civilized races, 
a modified form of the anthropoid bite has reasserted itself. 
In place of the canines serving as guides to prevent a side to 
side movement the lower incisors bite and pass upwards behind 
the upper; the incisor teeth serve to insure a vertical and scissor- 
like action of the teeth. With the evolution of the modern and 
overlapping bite and diminution of the side-to-side movement 
there is a tendency to narrowing of the palate.” 

1 See a description of teeth of palaeolithic man from Jersey by A. Keith 
and F. H. S, Knowles, Journ. Anat. and Phys., Vol. 46. 
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I have quoted Dr. Keith’s views at some length, for I think 
that it is by reference to a strongly developed side-to-side 
movement of the mandible in mastication that we can explain 
the shallowness of the glenoid fossa in the Eskimo, while to the 
diminution of this movement, the deep fossa in modern man 
may be attributed. In the matter of diet, the conditions under 
which Mousterian man lived were much the same as for the 
Eskimo of the present day. He was essentially a hunter and 
subsisted mainly on the flesh of animals killed by him, and it 
must have been very often tough flesh too, if one may judge 
from the bones left as evidence of his feasts; cave-bear, wild 
horse, reindeer, mammoth, rhinoceros, and bison, seem to have 
been represented among his foods*, while we have no reason to 
believe that his cookery was of anything but an exceedingly 
primitive nature. Should further evidence be needed, we have 
it in his enormously powerful jaws and the correspondingly 
extensive muscular impressions upon his skull. If, therefore, 
Mousterian man found it necessary to specialize in this side-to- 
side masticatory movement of the jaws in order to cope with 
the tough nature of his food, and seeing that it had also had this 
secondary effect upon the form of his palate and the roots of 
his teeth, we shall not be surprised, I think, to find evidence 
of the same masticatory method, accompanied by its secondary 
effects, in the skull of the Eskimo. We have already seen from 
our inquiry into the diet of these people that their ordinary 
food is of such a nature as to need a most thorough and work¬ 
manlike chew. That this chewing is carried out by means 
of an extensive side-to-side movement of the mandible we find, 
I think, fully illustrated in the form of their palates and teeth. 
This completes the evidence already derived from an inspection 
of the muscular attachment on their skulls and the form and build 
of their lower jaws. 

Their palates are broad and of the horseshoe shape typical 
of the Mousterian palatal form. The measurements of five 
very large Eskimo palates give an average palato-maxillary 
length of 55 m.m. and breadth of 71 m.m. This will show the 

* See “Ancient Hunters, ”by Prof. W. J. Sollas. 
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great width of these palates, as compared with their length. 
(The palato-maxillary length in these cases has been measured 
from the mid-point of a line drawn across the hinder borders of 
the maxillary bones, to a point between the anterior margins of the 
central incisors; hence this measurement is not strictly comparable 
with those given by Dr. Keith as the measurements for the 
Heidelberg, Gibraltar, and Jersey specimens). The form of 
the palate in the Eskimo skull No. 1 illustrated here (see Plate IV), 
is very typical of this horseshoe shape, and is very similar 
to the palatal shape of the Gibraltar skull. As we have already 
seen, the biting and chewing muscles are all in a high state of 
development in the Eskimo skulls, while the external pterygoid 
plates are noticeably large. Now the external pterygoid muscles 
are the direct agents in the side-to-side grinding movement. 
If the muscles on one side act, the corresponding side of the jaw 
is drawn forward, and the other condyle remaining comparatively 
fixed, the symphysis deviates to the opposite side. The alter¬ 
nation of these movements on the two sides produces trituration. 
When we turn to the teeth, although the roots do not show that 
degree of specialization to which those of Mousterian man had 
arrived, yet the form which the wearing down of their crowns 
takes is very noteworthy. All the teeth are in the adult very 
much worn down by attrition, the incisors and canines just as 
much as, and sometimes even more than, the others. This 
appearance is due to the fact that in this race, as indeed is the 
general rule among all races living under primitive conditions 
of food and cookery, the lower incisors are in apposition to those 
in the upper jaw and do not, as in civilized races, bite behind 
them.i Hence, in a side-to-side grinding movement of the 
mandible, accompanied, as it will necessarily be, by antero¬ 
posterior movements as well, the surface of the incisors would 
play over each other to the same extent as those of the molars; 
in addition to which must be taken into consideration also the 
wear occasioned by the meeting of these teeth in biting move¬ 
ments of the jaws. 

^See “Craniology of Australians with reference to dentary arcade,” 
by Sir William Turner, Journ. Anat. and Phys., 1891. 
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The molar and bicuspid teeth in many instances present 
a very remarkable appearance. This is, in the case of the upper 
set, evidence of wear mainly on the lingual side, in the lower, 
mainly on the labial. Taking, for instance, a first 
molar that has been in use many years and is much worn 
down, the resulting shape is very peculiar. In the case of an 
upper tooth, a sharp high edge is present on the outer or labial 
margin, while on the lingual or inner margin the worn crown 
slopes sharply away from this edge, sometimes, indeed, right 
down to the alveolar border. An opposing lower tooth from 
such a skull would show a wearing away in exactly an opposite 
direction, although never to such a pronounced degree as in the 
upper tooth. Of the molar teeth, the first is usually the most 
advanced in this condition, the second and third less so, as one 
proceeds backwards. The second bicuspid also shows a high 
degree of this oblique wear, the first rather less, the canine 
scarcely any at all, its worn surface being more or less flat, 
while the surface of the incisors is usually flattened also. This 
appearance is not peculiar to the teeth of the Eskimo. I have 
noted it in certain American Indian skulls—in particular, two 
skulls from the interior of British Columbia and one from 
Ontario—and it is quite possible that it may be found in skulls 
from other regions or races where local conditions of diet, methods 
of mastication, and palatal shape, combine to produce conditions 
similar to those found among the Eskimo. For among the 
Eskimo this oblique wear of the teeth seems to be of quite 
common occurrence. It is probably due, I think, to the crushing 
and grinding chewing movements of their jaws combined with 
the broad horseshoe palate typical of their race. The deviation 
forwards and sideways of their mandibles in the process of chew¬ 
ing must be extensive and carried out with their biting muscles, 
powerful as we have seen them to be, in a high state of contrac¬ 
tion in order to assist in crushing and grinding the food in pro¬ 
cess of mastication. The result probably is that in the forward 
and sideward movements of the mandible—and this more es¬ 
pecially in the case of a palate of typical horseshoe form— 
the outer margins of the centro-lateral teeth of the lower set are 
brdught into hard grinding contact with the inner sides of the 
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opposing teeth in the upper jaw, this resulting in an oblique 
wear to the teeth constituting the central portion of the lateral 
curve of the palate. 

Again, as in the side-to-side chewing movements of the jaws, 
it is just these teeth that bear most of the sideways strain, 
it is only to be expected that a broad horseshoe type of palate 
should be practically universal in the skulls of this race. More¬ 
over, since it is upon the centro-lateral teeth that so much side 
strain must fall and since the first molar is usually at the centre 
of the lateral curve, it is interesting to note that in many cases 
the lingual root of this tooth is very large and divergent, this 
being evidently an adaptation to the strenuous side-to-side 
method of mastication and affording a stout, buttress-like 
support to the tooth in question. In Plate II, figures 1 and 2, 
the lingual root of the first molar will be seen projecting out 
into the palate to a remarkable extent. 

From all this evidence that I have been able to adduce, 
I think it will now be readily granted:— 

(1) That the food of the Eskimo is of an extremely tough 
nature and must need thorough mastication by very strong 
jaws. 

(2) That these people do indeed possess immensely power¬ 
ful jaws, and are from a very early age accustomed to make use 
of a strongly developed chewing method for the trituration of 
the tough substances constituting their ordinary diet. 

(3) That not content with the ordinary severe chewing use 
to which their jaws must be put, they regard as bonne-bouches 
substances which no ordinary jaws and teeth could make any 
impression upon; added to which the chewing power of their 
jaws is, in the case of the women, made use of in the manufacture 
of their garments from the skins of animals, etc. 

(4) That this chewing is, in the main, a widely extensive 
side-to-side movement of the mandible and reacts in varying 
degrees of intensity upon the form of their crania, mandibles, 
palates, and teeth. 

In conclusion, therefore, I think it probable that we have the 
following factors to deal with: (1) The free and extensive 
antero-rotary movements of the condyles necessary in this 
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method of mastication, and carried out with the powerful biting 
muscles in a high state of contraction. (2) The fact that the 
whole process is begun at a very early age. This second con¬ 
sideration is of great importance, as it is in the young growing 
skull that environmental reactions produce a lasting effect. 
Finally, the pressure of the condyle on the eminentia articularis 
has resulted in the prevention of the downward development 
of the latter, and has rolled and flattened it out in the manner 
presented to us so frequently in their skulls. 

In the anthropoid ape the glenoid fossa is shallow and the 
eminentia articularis flattened (see figures 9 and 10, Plate II), 
but this cannot be put down to a side-to-side movement in masti¬ 
cation, as Dr. Keith has pointed out its impossibility in their 
case; it may possibly be due to the very heavy mandible and, 
proportionately to the size of the cranium, huge condyles, 
combined with extensive forward movements of the condyles 
in opening and closing the mouth and an antero-posterior 
movement of the same in mastication. 

To sum up, then, in any primitive race where the food is 
tough, cookery imperfect, and strenuous side-to-side mastication 
needed, we should, I think, expect to find examples of shallow 
glenoid fossae, but in none of them would this be so marked or 
so universal as in a race such as the Eskimo, living almost 
exclusively upon a diet of tough and poorly cooked flesh. 

In modern highly civilized man, on the other hand, 
where, owing to the soft well-cooked nature of the food, 
such strenuous masticatory movements are no longer necessary, 
a scissor-like snapping action of the teeth being substituted 
for the vigorous side-to side grind of primitive man, the condyles 
in the action of trituration need never move far or with great 
force out of the glenoid fossae; while, owing to the small extent 
to which the jaws diverge in the act of mastication, and to the 
absence of any necessity for powerful biting movements, the 
condyles of the mandible during mastication need never press 
with that hard rolling action upon the eminentia articularis. 
Hence in these races we find a deep glenoid fossa and a high and 
prominent eminentia articularis. 
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We are likely, I think, to find the same condition in any 
race or section of any race where the food is soft, either owing 
to its nature or the method by which it is prepared for consump¬ 
tion, and this whether the race is ancient or modern, primitive 
or civilized, white, black, or brown in colour. It seems to be 
simply a question of diet and cookery. Again, it is likely 
that even in members of the same race marked differences may 
be found, due to local conditions of diet, and it is quite probable 
too that, for instance, members of the same tribe may differ 
to a certain degree owing to individual characteristics. Still, 
I think the broad fact remains that in any race or in any ethnic 
group where the food or method of preparing it is such that 
strenuous mastication is required, the glenoid fossae of the 
individuals constituting that race or group will in general display 
a shallowness not met with amongst peoples enjoying softer 
conditions of diet. 
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Explanation of Plate I. 

Section through the left Glenoid Fossa of a European. 

C = Condyle of lower jaw. 

E = Eminentia articularis. 

F = Glaserian fissure. 

G = Anterior concave portion of glenoid fossa. 

P = Petrous portion of temporal bone. 

S = Squamous portion of temporal bone. 

The above section was cut in the sagittal plane a little to the left of the 
deepest part of the Glaserian fissure. It will explain the diagrams drawn 
from the sections of the casts of various Glenoid Fossae shown in figure 2, 
as it illustrates the relations of the parts of the skull at that point. The 
lines EGF in Plate II correspond in position in the skull to the line EGF 
in Plate I. In these diagrams the fossa has been drawn in its natural position, 
i.e. with the skull placed upright. In order to recognize the term ‘concave’ 
as applied to this fossa in its anatomical description, and the ‘height’ of the 
eminentia articularis, it is only necessary to turn the diagrams upside down. 
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Explanation of Plate II. 

Sections through left Glenoid Fossae (natural size.) 

E =Eminentia articularis. 

G = Glenoid fossa. 

F =Glaserian fissure. 

1. European, adult cf 

2. European, adult cT 

3. Eskimo, adult cf 

4. Eskimo, adult c? 

5. Eskimo, adult $ 

6. Australian native, adult cT 

7. Australian native, adult c? 

8. Sinhalese, adult cf 

9. Chimpanzee, adult 9 

10. Gorilla, adult c? 

Casts were taken of the left glenoid fossa in a series of crania. These 
casts were then sawn through in the sagittal plane a little to the left of the 
deepest part of the Glaserian fissure. This corresponded approximately 
to the middle of the glenoid fossa. From the section of the fossa and eminentia 
articularis thus obtained, the above diagrams were drawn: one section of 
each cast was placed flat upon the paper, and a pencil run round the edge, 
starting from just behind the Glaserian fissure and ending at the anterior 
limi^r of the eminentia articularis. 

Nos. 1 and 2 illustrate the deep glenoid fossa and high and prominent 
eminentia articularis in modern civilized man. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 illustrate the shallow fossa and flattened eminentia in 
the Eskimo. 

Nos. 6 and 7 are examples of shallow fossae in two Australian crania. 

No. 8 is a section through the glenoid fossa of a Sinhalese from Ceylon 
and is remarkable for its depth. This is what one would expect from a people 
who subsist mainly upon a vegetarian diet. 

Nos. 9 and 10 illustrate the shallowness of this fossa in the anthropoid 

apes. 
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Explanation of Plate III. 

Three Eskimo mandibles illustrating the lowness and strength of the 
coronoid process, and the width and massive build of the ascending ramus, 
characters typical of the low'er jaws of this race. 
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Plate III. 
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Plate III. 
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Explanation of Plate IV. 

Two Eskimo palates illustrating great breadth of palate and oblique 
wear of the molar teeth. 

A. Eskimo adult, male. 

B. Eskimo adult, female. 
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The Social Organization of the Winnebago Indians. An 
Interpretation.^ 

By Paul Radin. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The social organization of the Winnebago is based upon a 
twofold division of the tribe, which seems to represent an historic¬ 
ally ultimate social grouping, not only for the Winnebago but 
likewise for a majority of the other Siouan tribes—^the Dhegiha 
group,^ the Tciwere group,® the Hidatsa, and the Mandan. 
What its original significance for these tribes was, it is now 
impossible to determine, for the different re-interpretations it 
has undergone necessarily preclude, in the absence of historical 
data, the possibility of satisfactorily demonstrating this point. 
As a matter of historical fact, we do not even know whether we 
are to regard the above social grouping as having been a common 
possession of these tribes before they parted company, or as 
having developed among one of them and subsequently spreading 
among the others. Could we unhesitatingly assume as criteria 
the tenacity with which these people adhere to this grouping 
when in contact with other groupings and the intimate linguistic 
and cultural relationship that seems to exist, at least between 


^ Based on notes in the private possession of the author. 
* Includes Omaha, Ponca, Osage, Kansas, and Quapaw. 
’ Includes Oto, Iowa, and Missouri. 
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the Winnebago, Dhegiha, and Tciwere, we would be compelled 
to accept as true the former of these historical possibilities. 
Such, as a matter of fact, is probably the correct interpretation. 
However, it might properly be objected that the Mandan, cer¬ 
tainly the Hidatsa, do not exhibit such an intimate cultural 
and linguistic relationship to the other tribes mentioned and yet 
exemplify the same social grouping; that it is found among the 
Creek and among a number of other tribes. The twofold 
grouping associated with exogamy has indeed developed fre¬ 
quently enough to justify us in including it in a consideration of 
historical possibilities . 

Even were we to accept in toto the criteria of tenacity, 
how much does it tell us of social organization ? The social 
unit is itself a complex, and it is absolutely essential to know 
whether it is the social unit as such, or some element of the 
complex, that is really the prime mover in the “tenacity” ex¬ 
hibited. A few examples will make this point clear. The 
Melanesian societies exclude women. They are, however, 
in all cases associated with religious and ceremonial observances 
in which women do not participate. Now, is the “tenacity” that 
the societies exhibit with regard to the exclusion of women an 
expression of the nature of a “society” or is it historically the 
reflex expression of the religious and ceremonial observances 
associated with it ? Among the White-earth Ojibwa, an English¬ 
man or an American who marries into the tribe is enrolled in 
two new clans, the Lion and the Eagle, these animals having 
become associated in the Indian mind as clan totems with the 
respective people. That is, all the manifold differences of social 
organization between the Ojibwa and the whites play an insig¬ 
nificant role as compared with a grouping apparently determined 
by “religious” criteria. Strangers, like Dakota, who have no 
animal associated with them, have among the Ojibwa no social 
status. Among the Winnebago, again, if a new clan were to be 
adopted among them, its connexion with one or the other of the 
divisions would depend upon its clan animal. If the clan 
animal was a bird, it would immediately be placed in one of the 
divisions; if any other animal, it would belong to the other 
division. 
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These examples bring out quite forcibly the point made 
above, that the “tenacity” exhibited to-day or at any particular 
time is itself not a constant, for at different epochs different 
elements of the social unit may determine it. That, however, 
the twofold division of the Winnebago is a social-political 
grouping is, I believe, unquestionable, although to-day, to the 
minds of the Winnebago, not the social-political grouping, but 
one element—and probably one that has been secondarily 
associated with the original grouping—determines to what half 
a new clan shall belong. 

These general considerations are of considerable importance 
in the study of Siouan culture, because we are there confronted 
with a specific application of the criteria of “tenacity” and 
quantitative resemblances. The twofold division of the tribe 
is found among the Winnebago, Dhegiha, Tciwere, Hidatsa, 
and Mandan. The Dhegiha and Tciwere show numerous 
cultural and specific sociological similarities to the Winnebago, 
and this, together with the intimate linguistic affiliation, makes it 
fairly certain that the twofold division goes back to a common 
origin. Difficulties in the interpretation appear, however, as 
soon as we approach the Hidatsa and Mandan, who present 
only general cultural similarities to the above-mentioned tribes, 
and among whom nevertheless a dichotomous social division 
exists. If dichotomy is the significant factor in the social 
organization of all these tribes, one might very well claim that 
here an example of the “tenacity” of social organization is to be 
found. 

Such reasoning is, however, a typical example of a purely 
detached analytical interpretation. The essential characteristic 
of this social organization is not the dichotomy but the cultural 
complex-dichotomy, exogamy, specific names, and the functions 
of the two halves. Now, while it may be justifiable to consider 
this division as historically primary for the Winnebago, Dhegiha, 
and Tciwere, it does not follow, owing to the innumerable 
possibilities of the formation of a twofold division, that wherever 
such a division is found and a linguistic relationship can be demon¬ 
strated, we are dealing with a common cultural possession. 
These social organizations can only then be considered as com- 
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parable when it can be demonstrated that the salient elements 
<5f the complex are the same. In the absence, however, of histor¬ 
ical data, sameness at any given time may only mean sameness 
in the interpretation of the cultural phenomena by the people. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE TWOFOLD DIVISION AND 
THE CLANS. 

We have assumed that the twofold division of the Winnebago, 
Dhegiha, and Tciwere had a common historical origin, because 
this complex is the same in each case. As we have seen, our 
identification was based upon the existence in these three tribal 
units of specific similarities apart from those of social organiza- 
ation. Rigid proof that the type of social organization is his¬ 
torically identical among these tribes is not, however, forth¬ 
coming. This will become even more apparent when we con¬ 
sider the twofold division from the point of view of the names 
they bear, the subdivisions within them, and their specific 
functions. 

According to our informants the twofold organization 
among the Dhegiha and Tciwere only existed upon specific 
occasions, when the tribe was on the tribal hunt. We are in com¬ 
plete ignorance as to whether in olden times this arrangement 
was reflected in the village, but we know that whether it was or 
not, the twofold division was present in a very difinite manner 
in the consciousness of the people themselves, i.e., every individ¬ 
ual definitely knew to which one of the two divisions he be¬ 
longed, and that certain names and functions were associated 
with them. The moment, however, that we stop to analyse 
these names, functions, etc., we realize at once that to-day 
they connote different ideas in the different tribes under dis¬ 
cussion. The names of the divisions seem particularly signi¬ 
ficant in this connexion. Among the Omaha they are known as 
Ictacunda and Harjga, probably connoting Sky people and 
Leaders; among the Ponka as Wajaje and Tcjju, Earth and Thun¬ 
der; among the Kansa as Yata and Ictufjga, Right side and Left 
side; among the Osage as Tc^ju and Hayga, Peace and War side. 
The names for the Kwapa, Oto, Missouri, and Iowa are not 
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known. It will be seen at a glance that the terms Ictacunda 
and Tcjju are identical, and it will also be noticed by reference 
to the monographs of J. O. Dorsey^ and Miss A. Fletcher and 
F. La Flesche^ that these names as well as the name Hayga 
are names of subdivisions within these divisions. Were these 
names first used to designate the two divisions or the sub¬ 
divisions? There seems to be no reason for believing that the 
names were first applied to the larger divisions, whereas a 
number of facts speak strongly in favour of the reverse. In no 
case, for instance, can it be shown that the two divisions per se 
have any functions except that of regulating marriage. The 
various political and ceremonial functions displayed by these 
divisions pertain to the subdivisions composing them. Owing 
to the massing together of a number of such functions on each 
side, we often obtain the impression that these belong to the larger 
unit as such. And indeed this may be said to be true at the 
present time, in so far as the functions of one subdivision have 
become identified with the larger unit. We will treat of these 
points afterwards. All that we wish to point out here is that 
the names of the two divisions may be different, and that they 
may connote different ideas in the different divisions of an histor¬ 
ically related culture, due to specific historical development 
within each. Among the Cegiha, there seem to be a number 
of reasons for assuming that the present names of the two 
divisions are not the historically primary ones, and we will 
have to look askance at such an attempt as that of Miss Fletcher 
and F. LaFlesche to regard the names of the Ictacunda and Hagga 
divisions of the Omaha as indicating the historically fundamental 
religio-social concepts of that tribe. 

It is far more difficult to discuss the names of the sub¬ 
divisions or “gentes” within the two larger divisions. From a 
comparative point of view it must be regarded as significant 
that the names of the subdivisions within the Tciwere tribes 
tally almost exactly with those of the Winnebago and that those 
of the Dhegiha tribes tally with the names of many of the two 
latter, although they possess, in addition, a large number not 

^ “A Study of Siouan Cults,” B. A. E. Annual Reports, Vol. XL 

* “The Omaha Tribe,” ibid., Vol. XXVII. 
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found among them. The Tciwere and Winnebago have animal 
appellations for their clans, the Dhegiha have animal appel¬ 
lations, plus type of designation, descriptive of animal taboo. 
Which of the two types is older it is difficult to say. The fact 
might be noted, however, that the animal names have, to a 
large extent, been forgotten and that the descriptive taboo-appel¬ 
lations have not; that in a number of cases there is some r^son 
for believing that these animal appellations have been re-inter¬ 
preted and in other cases replaced by non-animal designations; 
that the origin myths of these divisions always explain why a 
certain animal is associated with a subdivision, and rarely 
the origin of the taboo name; and, lastly, that the larger percent¬ 
age of personal names is strictly comparable to the clan names of 
the Winnebago and the Tciwere. On the other hand, the de¬ 
scriptive taboo type of name is found frequently among the band 
appellations of the Plains Indians, with whom the Omaha have 
come in intimate contact and by whom they have been influenced 
along definite lines of ceremonial and social development. 
For these reasons we would like to suggest that the animal 
appellations are historically primary and that the taboo type 
became subsequently popular and spread over the whole tribe. 
Examples of changes in the names of subdivisions are by no means 
isolated. The Winnebago exhibit a tendency to substitute 
names indicative of the function of a clan for the old animal 
names—and this has gone so far that a large number of individ¬ 
uals would probably deny to-day that the Hawk and the Warrior 
clan are one and the same. Again, among the Osage, Kansa, 
and Kwapa we find Sun and Star clans, and, if we were to imagine 
that for some reason or another the latter type of name became 
popular, it might here become dominant within a comparatively 
short time. 

Like the twofold division, the clan may connote a number 
of different things to the minds of the Indians. The Omaha 
apparently use the term tonwggd-on, which means literally 
“place-of-habitation-of-those-related,” being the possessive- 
reflexive pronoun. It would thus seem to coincide with a 
geographical unit. The Kwapa use the term enikaciga, evidently 
meaning “people”; the Kansa, the term waylimidq,, “those-who- 
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sing-together”; the Osage, the term p^da, “fireplace”; and the 
Winnebago, the term hokiha’'radjdra, “those-related-to-one- 
another.” The remarks made about the specific names of 
the twofold divisions apply here. There is no reason for assum¬ 
ing that these names are historically primary. A possible 
historical hint that they are not will be mentioned later. 

The twofold division apparently regulates nothing but 
marriage. It has at the present time no other function per se. 
Nevertheless, a number of ethnologists, and for that matter 
Indians themselves, speak of the functions of the two sides. 
If we consider the Omaha “circle,” we notice that practically all 
the ceremonial functions are on one side; that among the Osage 
“war” and “peace” functions are found on both sides; and that, 
as a matter of fact, the functions of war and peace apparently 
relate to a certain reciprocal relation existing between the two 
divisions. Indeed, there is no reason to justify the use of these 
terms. Among the Iowa, J. O. Dorsey quotes Hamilton to the 
effect that the regulation of the hunt and other tribal affairs 
was in the hands of one “phratry” during the autumn and 
winter, and in that of the other in spring and summer. It is, 
however, doubtful whether this was the case. Among the 
Winnebago, as we shall see, the functions of war and peace 
were grouped together on one side, the functions of the other 
side being confined to those relating to the policing and regulation 
of the hunt. But the only fact with which we can concern 
ourselves is not whether there appears a balancing of functions 
connected with the social organization, but whether the Indian 
thinks there is; and here the consensus of opinion favours the view 
that no Omaha, e.g., would for a moment suppose that the 
Haygacenu division as such was the custodian of the real pipes 
of peace. This belonged to the Inkesabe gens, and there is not 
a shred of evidence to support the view that it was delegated to 
that clan by the larger unit. The same reasoning applies to 
the Hayga clan. That the importance of the possessions of the 
latter clan played an important part in the associations of the 
Omaha, even to the extent of impressing its name upon the 
whole division, we do not doubt for a moment. Other reasons 
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may have led to the designation of the other half by the name 
of one of its component clans. 

Similarly, among the Ponka, the Wajaje half corresponds 
to the Wajaje clan, the keepers of the sacred pipe; and among the 
Osage, the Tciju and Hayga divisions of one side, and the Wajaje 
divisions of the other correspond to clans with the same name 
that ar6 associated with important ceremonial-political functions. 
On the other hand, we have the fact that among the Kansa the 
names of the two large divisions are distinct from any of the 
clans in those divisions, and the same is true for the Tcjju 
division of the Ponka. If we correlate this last fact with the 
apparent absence of any association of important ceremonial 
or political functions with specific clans, the suggestion might 
be permitted that no incentive existed in the minds of these 
people for the clan becoming identified with the larger divisions. 
Among the Winnebago, the names for the divisions are quite 
different from those of the clans composing them, but at the 
present time the fact that the clan in each division has definite 
functions and powers has reacted on the interpretation of the 
social organization, and it is quite customary to refer to one 
half as huyk' or "Chiefs,” and to the other as “manqp^e” or 
“Soldiers,” the latter name for the second phratry, however, not 
being common. 

In short, we have a right to see in all the facts mentioned 
indications of a possible historical development whose character¬ 
istics seem to lie in the identification of the name and function 
of an important clan with that of a much larger division. 

THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WINNEBAGO. 

RELATION OF THE PRESENT TO PREVIOUS WINNEBAGO TYPES 
OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The Winnebago social organization has long since broken 
down, but its details are still so well preserved in the minds of the 
older men, and particularly in the literature of the tribe, that no 
difficulty was experienced in reconstructing it. This recon¬ 
struction, however, does not enable us to determine the relation 
of the clan and dichotomous division to the distribution of the 
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tribe over the large area once occupied in Wisconsin. That the 
4,000 odd individuals composing the tribe at the advent of 
the whites lived together is extremely doubtful. The nature of 
the woodland of Wisconsin and the fairly extensive territory 
over which they (Winnebago) were found scattered not long 
after Nicollet’s first visit are facts that practically exclude such 
a hypothesis. The myth that speaks of a village that at one 
time was so long that those living at one end did not know what 
was transpiring at the other, contains too many literary touches 
to justify its use as an historical document. 

The question of village groups is of considerable importance, 
because there may have been, cutting across the gentle organiza¬ 
tion, another smaller, perhaps looser social unit, that of “band” 
or village setting off (to the minds of the people) one group 
against another. Systematic questioning has elicited from 
various individuals the information, also corroborated by 
historical records, that the villages were generally known accord¬ 
ing to geographical location or were descriptive of the haunts of 
certain animals. Even to-day the group scattered over the 
Nebraska Winnebago reservation are commonly known under 
similar designations. There we find, for instance, the following 
names: kozo-atcira, “those living on the peninsula”; or k'^'nhg.'tc- 
ira, “those living below,” i.e., in the timber; niwq'hatcira, “those 
living near the dirty water”; h%tcxedegominar)gera, “where big 
bear settles,” etc. If we may, then, suppose this to have been 
a customary association, we may quite properly ask whether 
the name of the village had any influence on the social organization, 
whether there is even a hint at a genetic relation between these 
two types of group names. The only hint of such a relation is 
the fact that formerly honi “band” seems to have been used 
instead of hokik^aradjdra; that an archaic name of the Wolf 
clan, regoni or degoni, may mean Lake-band; and that the villages 
all had geographical names. All of which, however, is, I realize, 
hardly sufficient evidence. 

No satisfactory demonstration has as yet been made indicat¬ 
ing that the clan organization was ever associated with an histor¬ 
ically simple social structure, whereas quite a number of reasons 
lead us to suspect that it was in all cases preceded by other 
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types of organization. In North America there is quite consider¬ 
able evidence tending to show that village-group organization 
often preceded the clan, and for that reason the facts brought 
out above may be of more than casual significance. That a 
system of clan names different from that now in use existed is 
borne out by the archaic names for the Bear and Wolf clans. 
That another system was making headway against the animal- 
name type is apparent from the disappearance of the name 
Hawk and the substitution of the term Warrior clan; and from 
the common custom of calling the Thunder and Bear clans Chief 
and Soldier clan respectively. What is especially significant 
is the fact that these three new names all represent the same 
type of change, the substitution for animal designations, with 
the correlated associations of descent or connexion with an 
animal ancestor, of designations indicative of the function of the 
clan. If the association of the social unit with a common animal 
ancestor was preceded by an association of a social unit with 
geographical location, we would then be able to demonstrate what 
is so rare in ethnology, the historical succession of types of nam¬ 
ing. Having established that, there would be thrown open to 
us legitimately the historical-psychological question whether 
any necessary genetic relationship between these three types of 
naming existed, and whether this succession of names is to be 
regarded as a reflection of distinct changes in social organization. 

THE TWOFOLD GROUPING—NAMES AND RELIGIO-MYTHOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION. 

The Winnebago are divided into two divisions, one known 
as the waygeregi herera, “those who are above,” the other as the 
mqnegi herera, “those who are on earth.” Descent was reckoned 
in the paternal line. But these appellations refer to the animals 
after whom the clans are named, the term waygeregi covering the 
birds, the term mqnegi, land and water animals. So firmly has 
this idea of the division of animal forms become associated with 
the two divisions that, as mentioned before, were a new clan 
introduced now among the Winnebago its position would depend 
exclusively upon the nature of the animal associated with it. 
As similar reasons dictate clan groupings among some of the Cen- 
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tral Algonkin tribes, a few words concerning this type of associa¬ 
tion will not be amiss. The groupings of the fauna into a distinct 
number of categories is extremely common in North America. 
Among the Winnebago, a number of other Siouan, and Central 
Algonkin tribes, there was a fivefold classification: earth animals, 
sky animals, empyrean animals, aquatic animals, subaquatic 
animals. Among the Winnebago, the thunderbird belongs to 
the empyrean; the eagle, hawk, and pigeon, to the sky; the bear 
and wolf, to the earth; the fish, to the water; and the water spirit, 
below the water. This religio-mythological conception has 
unquestionably received a certain amount of sympathetic 
elaboration at the hands of shamans, and particularly at the hands 
of the leaders of such ceremonies as the Winter Feast, the Clan 
Feast, and the Clan Wake, as well as at the hands of those who 
had in their keeping the clan origin myths. 

The characteristics of the thunderbird, eagle, bear, and water 
spirit as clan animals, and as animals connected with a division 
of fauna are related to the general conception of these animals 
per se. The eagle and hawk are birds of prey; the thunderbird 
is generally a deity granting long life, and associated with peace, 
although his connexion with war is by no means uncommon. 
Similarly, the bear is supposed to have a “soldier” nature, 
and the water spirit is intimately associated with rites pertaining 
to crossing streams, calming the sea, and ownership of water 
property. This correlation unquestionably indicates an influence 
of the religio-mythological conception of the animal upon the 
social group with which it is associated. How far this can go 
is abundantly attested by the names and behaviour of the wayger- 
egi and mqnegi divisions. 

On the other hand we may legitimately ask: what influence 
have the two divisions had upon moulding the attributes of these 
animals, or upon the behaviour of the groups with which their 
name is associated ? The functions of a warrior may have 
determined, as they certainly have accentuated, the “warrior” 
characteristics of the eagle and hawk, nor is there any easily 
intelligible reason why the thunderbird should be associated 
with peace. From our knowledge of the social organization of 
other Siouan tribes, the political functions of the clan seem to be 
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the characteristic feature of the organization, and this being the 
case, the probability of associations of warlike and peace attributes 
with animals may as much be ascribed to the influence of the so¬ 
cial unit as vice versa. As regards such functions as the exogamy 
of the two divisions or that of the clans, or of the reciprocal 
burial relationship of the war/geregi and mqnegi divisions, we, of 
course, know that the characteristics of the animal in question 
have nothing to do with the matter. We must, then, realize 
that we are dealing with reciprocal influences, of the religio- 
mythological conception of animals on the one hand, and of 
political functions of social units on the other. In some cases, 
such as the specific associations of the water spirit, it is probable 
that the religio-mythological conception of the animal is dominant. 
The association of the thunderbird with fire has likewise not been 
due to any activity of the social unit; and thus examples might 
be multiplied. In this connexion, the fact that animals with whom 
a multitude of associations have already been established are 
subsequently associated with social units, is fundamental. From 
this point of view, the animal names of social organization are 
intrusive features, and we will consequently expect to find 
historical adjustments. This, we think, is what has taken place 
here. The animal name with its religio-mythological conceptions 
was a remarkably strong unit, even as compared with the 
political unit, and as a result reciprocal influences took place. 
Although the religio-mythological influence must have been 
marked, it appears to have changed none of the marital and other 
functions of the two divisions, nor the political functions of the 
clans. What it did change, and change fundamentally, was 
the interpretation of the social organization. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE TWOFOLD DIVISION. 

The only function that the waygeregi and mqnegi divisions 
seem to have had was the regulation of marriage. A waygeregi 
man had to marry a mqnegi woman, and vice versa. The only 
other function exercised by these divisions was, according to 
some informants, reciprocal burial. Here the religio-mythologi¬ 
cal interpretations seem in part to have determined this relation 
for a mqnegi man buried a waygeregi man because, as a “land 
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division,” it pertains to him to place a corpse in the earth. 
This, however, seems to be a doubtful function, for earth burial 
seems in olden times to have been characteristic only of the 
mqnegi division, the waygeregi clans having had scaffold burial. 
In addition, the burial relation was one of the many reciprocal 
duties of the “friend-clan,” and if it was ever postulated of the 
waygeregi and mqnegi, this was likely due to the fact that the 
“friendship” relation seems also to have existed between two clans 
belonging to the two different divisions. According to one myth, 
however, the four clans of the waygeregi paired off as “friends” 
with four clans of the mqnegi. This would then be practically 
equivalent to saying that the mqff-egi buried the waygeregi. 


N 



Figure 1. A, Mq-rngi side; B, Waygeregi side. 

1, Lodge of Bear clan; 2, Lodge of Thunderbird clan; 

3, L^ge of Warrior clan; 4, Lodge of Buffalo clan. 

Thus far we have spoken only of the socio-political functions. 
The two divisions, however, play a part in a number of social 
and ceremonial connexions: first, in the organization of the 
village; second, in the arrangement of the clans while on the war¬ 
path; third, as the basis of organization at the “chief” feast; and 
lastly, as the basis of organization of the ceremonial lacrosse game. 
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According to the majority of the older people, when the old 
social organization was still intact, each village was divided 
into two halves by an imaginary line running due northwest by 
southeast, ih^waygeregi clans dwelling in one half, with the Chief’s 
lodge in the south, and the mqnegi clans dwelling in the other 
half, with the Bear or Soldier lodge in the north (Figure 1). 
Although this arrangement has now become almost legendary, 
it was corroborated by many of the older people. To what 
extent every village was organized on this basis, it is impossible 



to tell. When this question was directly put to individuals, 
the answer was always in the affirmative. Quite a number of 
old individuals, however, denied vigorously that such had 
ever been the organization of the village, and claimed, instead, 
that the lodges of the Chief and the Soldier (Bear) clan were in 
the centre of the village (Figure 2). 

In looking over the clan affiliations of the informants, we 
noticed, however, that arrangement 1 was always given by 
members of the bird clans, and arrangement 2 by members of 
the Bear clan and generally also by others on the mqnegi side. 
This fact, of course, makes the decision as to the relationship 
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of these two types of arrangements quite difficult. There can be 
no question as to the existence of a twofold division of the tribe 
as far as marital regulations were concerned, nor as to the 
segregation of specific clans in definite villages. When on the 
warpath, the twofold division manifested itself in the arrangement 
of fire-places, so that the question to be resolved here is whether 
we can credit the statements that this twofold division expressed 
itself in the arrangement of the village, and, if it did, whether 
this was characteristic of the whole tribe or only of parts of the 
tribe. That this was true for part of the tribe, can be accepted. 
Whether it was true for the whole tribe, however, cannot be 
definitely answered until we know more of the Dhegiha and 
Tciwere. In the subsequent discussion of the clan, we will 
touch on this subject again. 

The twofold organization is reflected in the arrangement 
of the fire-places when on the warpath, each division having 
two fire-places, whose location is determined by the direction 
in which the party is going. If they were going west, for instance, 
the two fire-places for the waygeregi would be on the south and 
the two for the mqnegi would be on the north side. On the 
other hand, when on the tribal move or hunting, no indication 
of the divisions exists. 

As the basis of ceremonial organization, we find the twofold 
division present only once—at the Chief feast {huyhwohq), but 
as this feast is to all intents and purposes a feast given by the 
bird clans in general, there is really nothing surprising about 
its use. The name (huyk^wohq) would seem to indicate that we 
are dealing simply with a feast of the Thunderbird clan, and this 
indeed may have been the case historically. Huyk^ to-day, 
however, is frequently used to indicate the waygeregi division. 

As the basis of organization in a game the twofold division 
finds expression in ceremonial lacrosse. There the waygeregi 
are always pitted against the mqnegi. A well-known myth is 
associated with this arrangement, according to which the animal 
ancestors of the waygeregi and mqnegi decided their respective 
rank by playing a game where they were organized on this basis. 
The waygeregi won, and it is for this reason that the chiefs of the 
tribe have been selected from that division. The division of the 
2 
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tribe into two halves when playing ceremonial lacrosse is character¬ 
istic not only of the Winnebago, but of the Omaha, Menominee, 
Sauk, Fox, and other tribes. Among the former two, these sides 
are identical with the two aforementioned political divisions 
of the tribe, but among the latter two, where no such division 
exists, the tribe seems to divide itself into two halves merely 
on this occasion, although we know that this is not the only 
occasion upon which it behaves in this manner. 

Up to the present, we have treated the two divisions as 
social units per se, but now, before entering on the discussion 
of the clans, it may be well to point out the fact that the waygeregi 
people are sometimes spoken of as the Bird clan {wamyh hoki- 
k'^aradjdra), and that the four clans composing this side are so 
intimately related, and their clan origin myths so similar, one 
of them even declaring the other three bird clans to be merely 
the descendants of the three younger thunderbird ancestors, 
that the assumption of the four clans representing one clan 
that became split up into a number of divisions, is not 
outside the realm of historical possibility. This is, however, 
quite immaterial, for whether we have one bird clan opposed to 
eight other animal clans is of little consequence, since historically 
it is not the bird clan that is opposing the other clans, but one 
social unit, the division, set off against another. The numerical 
equality that exists between these two sides, in spite of the 
disparity in the number of clans, is perhaps another confirmation 
of the fundamental character of the twofold structure. 

THE CLAN ORGANIZATION. 

There are twelve clans {hokiharodjdra) among the Winne¬ 
bago: the Thunderbird (wak^andja), the Warrior {wonayere wayk- 
cck'^),the E^gle {tcaxcep’^), and Pigeon {ru-tcge), now extinct, belong¬ 
ing to the waygeregi half; and the Bear {huylv^, Wolf (cuyktcuyk*), 
Buffalo {tee), Water-spirit {wakteexi), Deer {tea'), Elk (huwq), 
Snake (wak'^q), and Fish {ho’), all belonging to the mqnegi half. 

In addition to the above names, we have the name Chief 
{huyk) applied to the Thunderbird; Hawk {keretcy), to the 
Warrior; {manype) Soldier, to the Bear clans. 
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Clans are likewise referred to by names indicative of respect. 
Thus, the Water-spirit is referred to as huyge, male members of 
the Bear clan as haga, and female members of the same clan as 
warowina. It was claimed that these names were employed to 
avoid using the others. Degoni (meaning unknown, perhaps 
“lake-people”) was also applied to the Bear; and tconayke 
(meaning unknown) to the Wolf. 

Referring to the two village diagrams, we notice that accord¬ 
ing to Figure 1, four clans have their lodges definitely located— 
the Thunderbird, Warrior, Buffalo, and Bear; but that according 
to Figure 2 only two clans have definite location of lodges— 
the Thunderbird, and Bear. In addition there is, however, 
a special lodge for the men who have especially distinguished 
themselves in war, not necessarily to be identified with the mem¬ 
bers of the Warrior clan. The significance of the clan names 
has been discussed before. 

The meaning of tconayke is unknown to-day, but it may be 
of interest as an example of the manner in which the name of 
a clan may possibly be reinterpreted that, when pressed for a 
meaning, tconayke was translated blue-back, which is a literal 
translation of tco and nayke, but which unquestionably represents 
a folk etymology, for, according to Winnebago grammar, hlue- 
hack would have to be nayke tco. 

Legendary Grouping of Clans. 

According to many clan legends, the clans originated in 
a definite order. As might be expected, this differs according 
to each clan, but the order of origin of the important ones seems 
to be constant. That is, practically all clan origin myths 
speak of the bird-clans cis having originated first, and the Bear 
clan as having followed next. Yet even this did not hold true 
for all informants. 

J., of the Bear clan, gave the following list: 

Good Thunders (Thunderbird) 

Bad Thunders (Warrior) 

Eagle 

Pigeon 


Bear 
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Wolf 

Water-spirit (?) 

Buffalo 

Deer 

Elk 

Snake 

The same order was given by a number of other informants. 
In the Bear clan legend the order is water-spirit, birds, bears, and 
in practically all the versions of the Bear clan legends the bear 
always finds the footprints of the wolf, which would indicate 
that the latter had preceded him. Nevertheless, in the versions 
of the Wolf clan myth, the bear footprints are found by the 
Wolf people, and, strangely enough, in the same version the Wolf 
people are represented as the last clan, whereas in another 
version of the myth they are represented as being the first clan. 
In still another myth, the Water-spirit is represented as first, etc. 
These discrepancies can be explained in only one way, one that 
was to be expected, namely, that each clan tried to augment 
its own importance by insisting that it was one of the first, if not 
the first, to have originated. About one thing all seem to be 
agreed—that the Snake clan was the last. The Fish clan is rarely 
mentioned and, in general, appears to be a very late addition. 

It is thus clear that no historical importance can be attached 
to the order of the clans. More significance must, however, 
be attached to the statements that certain clans have originated 
at special places. Thus, while the majority trace their origin 
to Green bay, the members of the Warrior and Buffalo clan claim 
certain lakes far to the south of Green bay as their original 
home. Here the literary tendency to associate the origin of the 
clans with a lake of a definite character makes any discussion 
practically futile. It is, of course, quite plain that the tribe 
as a unit, localized in a definite place, did not adopt animal 
names for their various clans, but that a type of name gradually 
spread over all the local groups. One of these local groups 
may have become associated with a definite place of origin. 
Perhaps the association of Green bay as the place of origin is 
precisely such an instance. The local associations of the Warrior 
and Buffalo clans can also be taken as suggestive of an historical 
past. That the prevalent association of Green bay as the 
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origin of the tribe is due to the literary-legendary tendency 
towards uniformity, is, on the whole, quite likely. This seems 
illustrated by the fact that the Warrior and Buffalo clans in some 
of the versions of their clan myths claim specific places, while 
others claim Green bay as their ancestral home. Green bay 
must, therefore, be considered as one of probably many local 
associations, connected with a prominent clan, which came 
to be accepted in the course of time by most of the others. 

Arrangement of Clans in Village. 

As in Figure 1, all the clans of the waygeregi division except 
the Thunderbird and Warrior, could occupy any position in the 
half-circle, and the same was true of those of the mg,negi division 
except the Bear clan. The Buffalo clan seems to have been grouped 
on the waygeregi side. However, in both divisions the members 
of each clan had to be grouped together, a segregation that was 
further emphasized by the erection near each clan of an earthen 
effigy of the clan animal. According to all informants, each 
village Wcis inhabited by members of various clans; in no case 
did a village merely include members of the same clan, as seems 
to have been the case among the Menomini. Among the latter, 
village exogamy probably existed, while no trace of this is found 
among the Winnebago. This clan segregation in every Winne¬ 
bago village became, after a while, practically identical with 
blood relationship, although the close relationship existing 
between members of the same clan may also partially represent 
the persistence of a local group consciousness. 

This distribution of the same clan over many villages would, 
indeed, seem to militate against the local group origin of the clans, 
but it must be remembered that the clan organization was of 
considerable age and there is no reason to suppose that the 
local groups could have had any influence now discernible. 
The village arrangement must, of course, not be pushed too 
hard, for we should expect a tendency on the part of informants 
whose knowledge was entirely hearsay, to cast their information 
in a more or less schematic mould. The old village sites seem 
to indicate that the bird effigy was dominant in some places and 
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the bear in others, although both are also often found together. 

Looking at our facts from another point of view, it is quite 
clear that clan segregation must not be taken too literally. 
Clan exogamy would necessarily prevent that. If the old 
exogamy of the two divisions was in force and a man was thus 
compelled to marry into his mother’s division but not into her 
clan, every village would have had to be arranged in an extremely 
artificial manner, that was not likely to have occurred frequently. 
That a man often lived with his parents-in-law, would in addition 
again disorganize the regularity of the scheme. Finally, we have 
the evidence of the myths, which often speak of a man as depart¬ 
ing on a journey when seeking a bride. All these customs, 
cutting across the village scheme in a number of ways, must 
have rendered it a rather complex unit. That, in spite of all 
this, clan exogamy could have been maintained even in a small 
village is unquestionable, but the reason for this lay, we suspect, 
in the limitation of the concept of blood-relations. With 
these considerations in mind, we may, then, admit clan segre¬ 
gation. 

Individiml Names. 

With the animal appellation of the clan, one naturally 
associates animal names of individuals, for there is, indeed, 
a correlation between them. Animal names of individuals 
are, however, frequently found when the social units have 
names of an entirely different kind. A similar lack of correlation 
exists between the manner and system of naming and the type 
of social organization. That, on the other hand, the social 
organization may fundamentally influence the nature of the 
individual name is also apparent. Only with these points in 
mind can the Winnebago individual names become intelligible. 

The study of Winnebago names can be approached from a 
purely static point of view, and the attempt made to bring 
them analytically under a certain system of naming; or, on the 
other hand, from a dynamic historical view-point. We shall 
try to undertake both. Every clan has a distinct set of names. 

The Winnebago individual names lend themselves easily 
to categories of classification. We have the following classes: 
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I. According to colour. II. According to physiological 
characteristics. III. According to social functions. IV. De¬ 
scriptive of animal and plant forms. V. Descriptive of animal 
characteristics. VI. Descriptive of natural phenomena. VII. 
According to quality. VIII. According to episodes of a legend¬ 
ary origin. IX. Descriptive of personal achievement. 

According to practically all informants only one of these 
classifications is present in the minds of the Winnebago to-day— 
that commemorating incidents relating to the origin of each 
clan. Thus, for instance, because the first thunderbird lit on 
a tree, the name He-who-lights-on-a-tree exists; because a wave 
swept over the shore in the wolf myth, we have the name Wave; 
etc. However, the most representative names of this type 
are such as Gives-forth-fruit-as-he-walks, Makes-the-day-tremble, 
He-who-comes-singing, Judge-of-the-contest, etc. The vast ma¬ 
jority of names, although many can be interpreted as possible 
episodes of the clan ancestors, belong under the first seven 
categories described above. Yet the Winnebago interpret them 
all in terms of category VIII. Can we accept this present 
interpretation as historically primary ? We think not. A 
large number of the clan names are purely descriptive of animal 
habits, others express the influence of social organization, for 
instance “Soldier” in the Bear clan, “Chief” in the Thunderbird, 
and others refer to personal achievements, etc.; secondly, the 
interpretation is of too specific a nature to be regarded as one 
that could possibly have dictated an original system of naming; 
and, thirdly, in spite of its prevalence, other systems of inter¬ 
pretations are present. For example, the interpretations ob¬ 
tained by J. O. Dorsey are largely symbolical, and make no men¬ 
tion of the one we found so prevalent. A purely symbolical inter¬ 
pretation was, it is true, obtained in some cases, notably from 
what one might call the “exoteric” members of the tribe, that is, 
from those who were insufficiently acquainted with the clan 
myths and customs. Another type of name characteristically 
developed among the Omaha and Central Algonkins, is the so- 
called “dream-name,” a name supposed to represent some 
incident connected with the dream of the individual bestowing 
it. In all these cases we are speaking of the specific names. 
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If we include the nicknames, and then the birth names, we 
have five distinct systems of individual names. Remembering 
that every individual had three names, a birth name, clan name, 
and nickname, of co-ordinate importance, we must not exaggerate 
the importance of the clan name, especially in its social signifi¬ 
cance. An individual is known by his birth name or nickname, 
generally, however, by the former, which sufficed absolutely as 
a mark of identification under normal conditions. The clan 
name was rarely known by a member of another clan or even 
to all members of the clan. A marked religious symbolical 
flavour clung about it, and this was enhanced and elaborated by 
the shaman and principal members of the clan. The way was 
thus open for the development of specific interpretations such as 
the dream, symbolical, and notably the ancestor-episode type. 
The ancestor-episode type seems to have been the last. The 
uniformity it brought about in the interpretation of individual 
names was all the more easily accomplished in view of the fact 
that this esoteric interpretation was not disturbed by the influ¬ 
ence of any popular system, since, as has been pointed out, 
the nature of the clan name prevented it from having any 
distinctively social-political value. Many such reinterpretations 
must have taken place in the history of the tribe, and we may 
thus obtain some idea of the insurmountable difficulties in the 
way of a proper understanding of names. Psychologically two 
processes are always active in these changes in name connota¬ 
tion: first, the reinterpretation of the old names according to 
some definite system of classification; and, secondly, the formation 
of new names on this basis. Interpreting a name, probably 
merely descriptive of the bear’s manner of walking, like Re- 
traces-her-footsteps, into an incident connected with the origin 
of the clan, and, on the other hand, giving a name like Scatters- 
flowers-as-he-walks, are two examples of the two processes, 
which must have occurred at every change. In the case here 
cited, reinterpretation in no way does injury to the name itself. 
It frequently happens, however, that the significance of a word 
is lost and that, in the process of reinterpretation, names are 
interpreted in a characteristic folk-etymological manner. Tcoy- 
anke, given above, is a case in point. In addition to the possible 
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meaning of “blue-back,” it has been interpreted as “first,” 
from tconi. In the same way degoni has been interpreted as 
re “to go” and honi, “to hunt”; and hotcaygera has been subjected 
to a multitude of interpretations. This folk-etymology not 
only overrides the grammatical peculiarities of Winnebago, 
but even makes faulty compounds conform to the Winnebago 
principles of grammar. Inquiry into the origin of the clan 
names will, for these various reasons, have to be regarded as one 
of the most unprofitable of investigations. 

Attitude Toward Clan Animals. 

We mentioned before that when the animal names became 
associated with the social groups, they were accompanied 
by the specific associations clustering around these animals. 
These associations were probably of the same type, if not indeed 
identical with those grouped around the animals as guardian 
spirits. The clan animals are among the principal guardian 
spirits to-day, and we must expect to find an explanation of the 
attitude toward them as clan animals in the attitude the Winne¬ 
bago exhibit toward the guardian spirit. To a certain extent 
it would be quite correct to say that the guardian spirit became 
the clan animal. This does not, however, mean, in the slightest 
degree, that the guardian spirit of the individual became the 
clan animal, but merely that the concept of the guardian spirit 
became associated with a local group. 

The guardian spirit is at the present time conceived as an 
immaterial being in control of an animal species. The attitude 
toward this spirit is a purely religious one, and exhibits a marked 
absence of taboo of any kind. It is an open question whether 
a vision must be attested by obtaining some part of the animal 
“embodiment” of the spirit, but there is no doubt that every 
vision is symbolized by a special gift from the “spirit.” The 
guardian spirit complex may thus be said to consist of a special 
religious attitude plus symbol. 

The attitude toward the clan animal is characteristically 
different in this respect, that more emphasis is laid upon identi¬ 
fication with the animal itself, as contrasted with the “spirit.” 
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As far as could be determined, the clan animal is the thunder- 
bird with his characteristics of lightning and thunder, of the bear 
who likes honey and raisins, etc. The animal is engraved as clan 
symbol and used as a property mark, and he is brought in intimate 
contact with the group by the postulation of descent. Natur¬ 
ally, descent is not from the “spirit” animal but from the 
animal. Nevertheless the clan animal has, at the same time, 
retained its place as a guardian spirit, and in a most suggestive 
way. The blessing of a clan animal is more easily obtained by a 
member of the clan than by an outsider. The clan animal is a 
sort of clan protector. 

In this change of attitude two considerations seem pertinent: 
first, the possibility of the “spirit” nature of the guardian 
spirit being a product of the esoteric elaboration of the religious 
societies, and that its apparent absence in the clan animal 
represents an exoteric conception; and, secondly, that under 
the influence of the social functions of the clan, an originally 
strong religious conception of the clan animal gave place to an 
identification with the animal species itself. It might be ob¬ 
jected that there is no inherent correlation between social 
organization and animal species as contrasted with spirit animals. 
It seems certain, however, that descent could only be reckoned 
from the animal, and as long as it is postulated it must be from 
the animal. With regard to the historical priority of the “spirit” 
conception, little can be definitely said except, first, that the 
systematization it has undergone suggests the influence of the 
esoteric societies, and secondly, that the visions obtained during 
fasting appear to speak of the guardian “spirit” as an animal. 
On general psychological considerations we are inclined to 
believe in the contrast of the material and spiritual conception 
of the animal as a real fact, although it would be hazardous to 
say whether one or the other lies at the basis of the attitude of 
the individual toward his clan animal. 

Relationship to Clan Animals. 

The question of descent from the animal brings us to the 
consideration of the whole intricate relationship of the individual 
to the clan animal, a subject that has played so prominent a 
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part in discussions of totemism. There are two distinct sources 
for the determination of this relationship, data obtained in reply 
to direct questioning, and that contained in some miscellaneous 
myths and in the origin myths. Part of the oral data is merely 
a reflex of the origin myths, but part is not. The value of this 
“unwritten” material lies in the fact that it represents the popu¬ 
lar, exoteric attitude, the attitude that, on the whole, is not 
the result of conscious rationalization, and also in the fact that 
this exoteric view may very likely have been the basis for the 
esoteric interpretation. 

The most prevalent view of the relationship of the individual 
to his clan animal is that of descent from an animal, transformed 
at the origin of the human race into human beings. This view 
is expressed in some of the origin myths and reflects the general 
conversation with individuals. Direct descent from an animal 
was never postulated. The definition of the term “animal” is, 
however, very difficult. The Indians themselves seem to make 
a distinction between the animal of to-day and the animal of 
the heroic age. The main characteristic of the animal of the 
heroic age was his power of transformation into human form 
and vice versa. Although he has lost this to-day, he is neverthe¬ 
less descended from this animal. The human beings are, 
however, descended from precisely the same “animals,” so 
that it might be well to bear in mind that descent from the 
transformed animal does not mean descent from the animal of 
to-day. This view is more systematically expressed in some 
places. According to one miscellaneous myth, the existing human 
beings and animals were descended from the same being, who 
once possessed infinite powers of transformation now into 
human, now into animal shape. At one time, presumably the 
beginning of our present creation, these “beings” either consciously 
or unconsciously exhausted all their “transforming” power, and 
the form into which they changed themselves, human or animal, 
remained fixed for all time. The existing animals have never 
succeeded in regaining their power of transformation, and among 
human beings this power has only been vouchsafed to those 
few who have obtained it as a special gift from some spirit. 
Even then, however, it is ludicrously incomplete, as compared 
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with the same powers of the primordial “beings.” This con¬ 
ception of the animal-human archetype must not be regarded 
as at all flavouring of a philosophy, developed after contact 
with Europeans. The error that has always been committed 
in discussions as to the nature of descent from the animal lies 
in confusing our concept of animal species with the term “animal” 
as used by primitive people, and also in lack of discrimination 
between the possible connotations of that same term, as applied 
to animals of to-day and those animals which are brought into 
intimate contact with the clan ancestor. 

There is no reason for regarding the specific descent from 
the totem as a transformation of this Winnebago idea of the 
origin of human and animal forms. The latter conception is 
entirely a religious one, whereas the former is merely an extension 
of the genealogical tendency prevalent in many types of social 
organization. Instead of being merely descended from an 
individual in a given social unit, the bond of membership within 
this unit has been strengthened by the postulation of blood 
relationship to the clan animal, descent may thus be looked 
upon as one of the elements necessary for the stability of a 
political unit, and is far older than its specific extension to those 
clan animals. A very illuminating example of a case in point 
can be selected from the history of the war bundle in the Thunder- 
bird clan. This bundle, like the others, was obtained as a gift 
from the thunderbird in his capacity as a guardian spirit. The 
Winter Feast has, however, been markedly influenced by the 
clan organization and as a result, we find descent from the 
thunderbird and night spirit, the two most important spirits 
in the ceremony, postulated of the original owner of the war 
bundle. The same tendency is exhibited in the numerous 
stories of the connexion of an individual of the heroic age with 
a village. Here the individual, generally a transformed guardian 
spirit or animal, comes to the aid of the people in their struggle 
against cannibals, defeats the latter, and marries into the village, 
becoming the ancestor of the subsequent village group. 

At the same time no strong correlation apparently exists 
between a totemic organization and the extension of descent to 
include the clan animal, for this seems to be a peculiarity of 
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individual cultures. Bonds other than descent from the animal 
are frequently found and must unquestionably be considered 
as older than the latter in a number of cases. On the Northwest 
Coast, among the Creek, Iroquois, and other tribes, descent 
from the totem is not found. Among the Winnebago themselves 
we find, in addition to the above, the idea that the Thunderbird 
clan takes its name from the fact that its members imitate the 
actions of that animal. Some versions of the origin myth give 
no reason at all for the name, while according to others an animal 
is killed and becomes reincarnated as a human being in a certain 
village, the group taking its name from this fact. The descent 
from the totem, however, where it has not been primary, owing 
to its being a reflex expression of the social organization, quite 
generally supplants the other interpretation. 

The Clan Tie. 

In intimate relation to the attitude toward the clan animal 
is the conception of the tie binding one member of the clan to 
another. In no case did an individual regard the bond between 
him and another member of the same clan as based upon descent 
from the same animal. Blood relationship was always given 
as the reason for exogamy, as is brought out by the word for 
clan {hokiharadjdra). This concept of blood relationship was 
extended to the mother’s clan generation. As we have pointed 
out, there is no reason for assuming that blood relationship 
is the primary explanation. The number of explanations for 
exogamy existing between one clan and another, and that 
of the clans of one side as opposed to those of another, indicate 
clearly how readily interpretations of this phenomenon change. 
The Bear does not marry into the Wolf clan because they are 
friends (hitcak'^oro), and does not marry into the Buffalo clan 
because it belongs to the same side, or no reason is assigned at all. 
Before the question of the clan tie can be thoroughly understood, 
the kind of blood relationship that is here meant must be more 
carefully defined. This is not a general but a very definite 
notion, and may be said not to extend beyond four generations, in 
fact, not beyond the direct knowledge of some living individual. 
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This will be brought out more clearly by the following tables, 
based on actual genealogies: 

(F) Thunderbird— 

(F) Bear —Bear (M) 1 

(F) Eagle —Eagle (M) 2 

(F) Wolf —Wolf (M) 3 

(M) Thunderbird—Thunderbird (M) 4 
—Bear (F) 5 
or: 

(F) Thunderbird— 

(M) Bear —Bear (M) 1 

(M) Bear —Eagle (F) 2 

—Thunderbird (F) 3 

All these marriages are permitted. In the first case a 
man marries into his maternal grandmother’s maternal grand¬ 
father’s clan; and in the second a man marries into his paternal 
grandmother’s clan. We will consequently have to consider 
blood relationship as extending only to four, sometimes three, 
generations, and have to regard the statement of blood-relation¬ 
ship as the tie binding the members of the clan together as purely 
fictitious and secondary. That, nevertheless, this fictitious 
tie called forth the same feeling as that of real relationship, 
there is abundant evidence to show, and that it was of consider¬ 
able importance in the development of the Winnebago clan- 
complex is borne out by the fact that the clan was called “those- 
who-are-relati ves-to-one-another. ’' 

THE SOCIO-POLITICAL COMPLEX. 

Clan Functions. 

The association of political functions with definite social 
units is a common phenomenon for most cultures where a 
tendency toward socialization exists. It is strictly comparable 
to the association of ceremonial and religious functions with 
ceremonial units. In this connexion, the difference between 
an association with a group unit and an association with an 
individual, is of fundamental importance. Is the former, for 
instance, merely an extension of the latter ? This only individual 
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history can demonstrate. Such a genetic relationship between 
the two depends probably as much upon the nature of the political 
function as upon anything else. The exact time when this 
socialization took place is also of great import here. Among 
the Winnebago, some individuals claim that the functions 
of the public crier were inherent in the Buffalo clan, while others 
insist that any person who had counted coup four times was 
eligible for the office. Now, in this case not only is it possible 
but it is extremely probable that public criership was originally 
connected with an individual, and that subsequently it became 
associated with the Buffalo clan, probably by reason of a certain 
relationship existing between this clan and the Chief clan. It 
must, of course, be remembered that a grouping had already taken 
place, because the requirement of having counted coup four 
times made a large number of warriors potentially public criers. 
(Here the grouping together was due to the successful performance 
of certain test-acts.) Its association with membership in the 
Buffalo clan represented on the one hand a restriction of the 
number of individuals, on the other hand the addition of another 
qualification. Historically, then, the qualification of member¬ 
ship in the clan supplanted the other qualifications, at least in 
the eyes of a large number of individuals. What has been 
said of the development of the functions of the Buffalo may also 
be generally applied to that of the Warrior or Hawk clan. 

Political functions may, however, become connected with 
a group unit without the individual playing any r 61 e either in 
directing or in developing such an association. The functions 
of preserving peace and of acting as intermediary, that among 
the Winnebago are connected with the Thunderbird clan, and the 
police and disciplinary functions connected with the Bear clan, 
may represent such types of association. In the absence of 
historical data, no demonstration can be made. It will, however, 
be shown later that association of ceremonial-religious functions 
with a social unit has actually occurred. That the police 
and disciplinary functions of the Bear clan developed from those 
of individiuals, on the basis of requirements similar to those of 
the public crier, is quite improbable, and no indication of that 
exists. The functions of the Thunderbird clan likewise do not 
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lend themselves readily to such an interpretation. But even 
should we accept the necessity for the priority of the one over 
the other types of association, we must still insist that psycho¬ 
logically the functions are in each case associated with a group 
unit and that we are not dealing with the relation of cause 
and effect but with a new association. 

Four of the Winnebago clans have specific political functions, 
the details of which cannot be discussed here. The Thunderbird 
is the chief clan, and in addition to the fact that the chief of the 
tribe is selected from it, has important functions connected 
with the preservation of peace; the Warrior clan, that relating 
to war; the Bear clan, that relating to policing and discipline, 
both within the village and while on the hunt, etc.; and the 
Buffalo clan, that of public crier and intermediary between 
the chief and his people. The Wolf, Water-spirit, and the Elk 
clans seem also to have possessed minor political-social functions. 
Thus, the Wolf people were considered in the light of “minor” 
soldiers; the Water-spirit people as connected with the passage 
of streams, etc.; and the Elk as connected with the care of the 
fire-places while on the hunt and warpath. This accounts for 
seven of the twelve clans, and it thus seems as if the association 
of political functions with clans was a type that had found 
great favour among the Winnebago, and was perhaps being 
extended to every clan. Among the Dhegiha, associations of 
ceremonial functions with social units seem to have found cor¬ 
responding favour, while among the Central Algonkin neither 
type occurred. 

Marked political and ceremonial functions of the clan 
are the distinguishing characteristics of the Siouan organization 
and have given an entirely different picture to clan structure 
there. 


The Reciprocal Relationship of the Clans. 

We have seen that one of the bonds between the clans was 
the fact that they belonged to the same side. But there is a 
special bond between certain clans known as “friendship” relation 
{hitcak^D'ro). This always subsists between two, although it 
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seems occasionally to have been extended to three or four clans. 
Most informants gave these groups in such a manner that the 
“friendship” relation was not postulated between clans belonging 
to different divisions; although one individual postulated them 
just on this basis, i.e., Thunderbird—Bear, Warrior—^Wolf, etc. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the prevcdent arrange¬ 
ment is: Thunderbird—^Warrior; Eagle—Pigeon; Bear—^Wolf; 
Buffalo—Water-spirit; Elk—Deer; Snake—Fish. Most informants 
do not claim any pairing for the Snake, while some associate it 
in a threefold grouping with the Buffalo and Water-spirit. 
The four clans of the waygeregi are generally united in a fourfold 
group of “friend,” although some divide them into Thunderbird— 
Warrior and Eagle—Pigeon. 

Under the term “friend clan” is included the idea of mutual 
service. This becomes especially marked on two occasions; 
first, when a member of one clan visits his “friend-clan,” and 
second, when an injustice has been done a member of the “friend- 
clan.” On the former occasion every possible privilege is 
extended to him, even to his occupying the seat and bed of the 
host. There is no indication of “wife borrowing,” however. 
On the latter occasion, the “friend-clan” will seek to revenge 
the injustice just as if the wrong had been done one of its own 
members. The respect shown by one clan to its “friend-clan” 
is again apparent at the “naming” feast. There he may be 
called upon to give the dog names for an individual of the clan 
with which he is associated, and, at times, to lend one of his 
clan names to the latter. 

The relation of "hitcak'rro” or “friend-clan” is strictly 
analogous to that which exists between two individuals who are 
hitcaho-ro to each other. It is one of the characteristic traits 
of Siouan culture that two individuals often form a strong 
inextricable friendship. Not only are they always together, 
but the death of one on the warpath involves that of the other. 
The same intimate relationship seems to exist between an 
uncle {hidek^) and his nephews {hitcycge). There is, however, 
one fundamental difference between such relations as that existing 
between the hidek' and hitcycge, the members of the family group, 
and the members of the same clan, on the one hand, and the in- 
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dividual and dan hitcak'o-ro, on the other. In the former there 
is the bond of blood, real or fictitious, in the latter only that of 
mutual service. On the other hand, while the hidek’^-hitcycge 
relation, the individual hitcak^o'ro, and the clan hitcahj'ro may 
be all of different historical origin, they are psychologically the 
same. The postulation even of a fictitious blood bond between 
the different individual hitcahj'ro and the clan hitcaho-ro is not 
unheard of. For the hitcaho’ro relation of individuals this is 
always possible, for if one individual dies, his hitcak^rro is generally 
adopted to fill his place. On the other hand, the myths seem to 
indicate that no blood bone was regarded as existing between 
them, for they generally married each other’s sisters. 

What historical relation the clan hitcaho'ro bears to the 
individual hitcak'^o-ro relation of individuals, it is impossible 
to state, but the remarks made before are pertinent here, and 
no genetic relationship need be postulated. 

The ''Servant" Relationship. 

The hitcahj-ro relation is entirely one between equals, 
irrespective of the inequality of one member of this grouping, 
with regard to the other, in social standing. The Bear clan is, 
for instance, incomparably greater than the Wolf, but this is 
entirely forgotten here. In addition to this “friendship,” 
there seems to exist a faintly developed “servant” relation. 
The concept of servant is not that conveyed by the English 
word. It means essentially that a certain clan performs a service 
for another without that specific service being reciprocal. 
Among the Winnebago such a relation exists between the Thunder- 
bird and Buffalo, and the Thunderbird and Elk clans. This is 
not to be confused with the general subordination of all the 
other clans to the Thunderbird and Bear clans when these exercise 
their specific governmental functions. This “servant” relation¬ 
ship between the Thunderbird and Buffalo clans is politically 
expressed by the fact that a member of the latter visits the 
chief every morning to receive certain directions from him, 
which he then announces to the whole village. But this relation¬ 
ship expresses itself in another more striking manner—the 
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lodge of the Buffalo clan is on the waygeregi side of the village 
circle, although the Buffalo clan is one of the mqnegi clans. In 
explanation of this fact we might, on the one hand, assume that its 
relationship to the chief clan influenced its position in the village, 
or that it always was there. The latter seems rather improbable, 
in the face of the unanimity of agreement as to its inclusion 
among the mqnegi clans, and we may, therefore, provisionally 
accept the hypothesis of a shifting of position from one side 
to the other. As this might entail a possible readjustment of 
the Buffalo clan, as regards exogamy, we tried to obtain as many 
instances of Buffalo intermarriages as possible. No case of inter¬ 
marriage with the waygeregi clans was found. However, as 
only eight cases were instanced, no safe inference can be drawn. 

The “servant” relation of the Elk clan to the Thunderbird 
expresses itself in the fact that the former takes care of the 
fire-places of the latter while on the warpath, etc., and that 
the members are supposed to distribute the fire to the other 
clans. In the social customs this relationship is perhaps shown 
by a certain preference of the Elk to intermarry with the Thunder- 
bird clan. This preference is not reciprocal. The word prefer¬ 
ence is used with the added significance of being consciously 
expressed, and differs from a tendency to intermarriage which 
may exist between the clans, but which is not present in their 
consciousness. Some Winnebago informants even went so far 
as to postulate a hitcaho'fo relation between the Elk and Thunder- 
bird clan. 

Among the Osage a marked development of the “servant” 
relationship is found. 

Viewed from a broad point of view, the reciprocal social 
and religious services of one clan toward another in the hitcak^o'ro 
and “servant” relations are similar in nature to the political 
functions of the clan, and they may be taken as another indication 
of the association of political, social, and religious functions 
with a strongly individualized social unit. 

The Specific Possessions of the Clan. 

Among the Omaha, a number of clans have in their posses¬ 
sion certain objects, around which not merely the clan but also 
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the tribal reverence is centred. Historically, we believe that 
these were originally possessions of an individual clan, which 
subsequently became identified with the entire tribe. Among 
the Winnebago nothing in the remotest manner comparable to 
these clan possessions exists, and the few specific objects pos¬ 
sessed by the clan have never become of real tribal significance. 

The specific material possessions of the clan consist of 
certain war-bundles, one in each clan; and two crooks in the 
possession of the Bear clan. Of more general possession are the 
war clubs, of which there are two types, one found among the 
wapgeregi, the other among the mq'^egi divisions. In connexion 
with the clan-bundles there are certain ceremonials known as 
clan-bundle or war-bundle feasts, popularly as winter feasts. 
The distribution of the clan-bundle differentiates these from the 
specific possessions of the Omaha clans, and suggests a hint as to 
their historical associations. To all intents and purposes, as 
their individual history shows, these bundles are merely gifts 
from one spirit, the thunderbird, and a secondarily associated 
night-spirit (hqhe). The winter feast might thus be interpreted 
as a society of those who have obtained blessings from the 
thunderbird. The bundle remains in the possession of a certain 
family, however, and cannot pass out of the clan. The war- 
bundle may, therefore, be said to be primarily the personal 
possession of a family which has become associated with all the 
members of the clan to such an extent that it is almost regarded 
as a clan possession. 

In the possession of the two crooks by the Bear clan we have 
an example of specific clan property. The crooks are in the 
nature of emblems and are used on the warpath to indicate the 
extreme line of advance. They are thus of tribal significance. 
When not in use, they are kept in the lodge of the Bear clan. 

Immaterial Possessions^of the Clan. 

Although there are no specific material possessions, each 
clan possesses a type of what might be called “immaterial'' 
possessions. These all have the added connotation of sacred¬ 
ness. For the bird clans, this is the possession of fire; for the 
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Bear, the doorway of his lodge; for the Wolf and Water-spirit, 
water. They were not obtained for all the clans. We indicated 
before that these “possessions” may have been primarily 
connected with the animals associated with the clan, upon 
which an additional socio-religious interpretation has been 
suf)erimposed. The whole subject is, however, closely related 
to that of clan etiquette, for which no explanations can, of 
course, be given now. 

The Clan Marks of Identification. 

As if more fully to set off the social unit of the clan, there 
have come to be associated with it definite marks of identifica¬ 
tion, such as symbols, property marks, facial decorations, 
and son^. 

The symbols of only two clans were obtained, although a 
number of other clans seem to have possessed them. There 
were the war club {nqmqtce) of the Thunderbird clan, and the 
peculiarly whittled stick {namq>xtnixtni) of the Bear clan. 
WTien a member of the Thunderbird clan died, a miniature 
war club was buried with him. Whether the namqxcnixcni 
was buried with a member of the Bear clan, we do not know. 

The property mark consisted of the effigy of the clan ani¬ 
mal, and was woven on such objects as bags, tobacco pouches, 
etc. It was also frequently engraved on wooden objects. 
Its most peculiar uses, however, were the emblematic earthen 
effigy moimds, in the shape of the clan animal, which were 
erected near the habitation of each clan in the village and in 
the centre of clan squash fields, com fields, etc.^ 

A^ociated with every clan Eire also four clan songs. These 
are supposed to be the four songs simg by the ancestors of 
each clan when they came to this earth. They are always 
sung on the death of an individual, and are supposed to serve 
as a mark of identification in the journey of the soul to the 
land of the spirits. The use of these songs is so intimately 
associated with death, that when some hardened offender, 

^ For a fuller discussion of these, see Radin, Some Aspects of Winnebago 
Archmology, American Anthropologist, N.S., 13, 1911, pp. 517-538. 
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let US say, some individual who has killed a member of the 
tribe and who refuses to make atonement of any kind, is pursued, 
he defiantly sings his clan songs. 

As a last element in the clan-complex may be mentioned 
the specific facial decorations existing in each clan. 

We have now completed the discussion of clan organization. 
As we saw, it consisted of a large number of cultural elements 
of the most heterogeneous historical origin. So many indica¬ 
tions are there, indeed, of interpretations, reinterpretations, 
and secondary associations that it is impossible to form any 
correct idea of what is historically primary, except the self- 
evident fact that the complex has grown around a strong 
social-political unit. 

THE CLAN AS A SOCIO-CEREMONIAL COMPLEX. 

Up to the present our attention has been directed entirely 
to the clan as a socio-political complex and only passing men¬ 
tion has been made of those religious or ceremonial associations 
that may also have clustered around it. Among the Omaha, 
as we have frequently pointed out, these latter associations 
were of paramount importance and probably dwarfed the 
development of the political functions. Among the Winnebago, 
on the whole, they were unimportant. This very fact makes 
the solitary instance in which a fairly marked development 
took place of all the greater val le, quite apart from the fact 
that it happens to give, on the one hand, an exceptionally 
instructive illustration of the secondary association of a cere¬ 
monial function with a social unit, and, on the other, a similarly 
instructive illustration of the association of a function generally 
belonging to an individual shaman with a social unit. Such 
an association has taken place with the Bear clan, and, owing 
to its importance, we will quote the data in extenso. The 
ceremony is known as “soldiers’ dance’’ {manype wad). 

“When sickness comes upon a Winnebago village, the people 
go to the chief and say, ‘Sickness has come upon us, O chief! 
See that your soldiers arise!’ And the chief goes to the lodge 
of the leading Bear clansman and, offering him tobacco, speaks 
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as follows, ‘My soldier, I am offering you tobacco, for my 
people have been smitten with disease.’ Then the latter 
rises and thanks him. He then informs all his clansmen and 
they give a feast. Then, of those participating, a number of 
males and females are selected, who on the next day, accompan¬ 
ied by the leader, go around the village four times. If a dog 
crosses their path, they kill it. After they have made the fourth 
circuit, they enter the village from the east end. They there¬ 
upon visit the sick individuals one after another, dance in their 
presence, and lay their hands upon them. After they have 
visited all the sick, they go to the chief’s lodge, where a feast 
is spread for them by the chief’s people. The next day all 
those who had been ill become well.” 

Here the Bear clan behaves at the same time like a cere¬ 
monial organization associated with shamanistic practices 
and like an individual shaman. That, to the minds of the Win¬ 
nebago, this ceremonial function of the Bear clan on this occa¬ 
sion was regarded as a real ceremony is indicated by the term 
mantj pe wad. For the moment, the Bear clan as a social 
unit is entirely lost sight of. Nevertheless, it is the Bear 
clan as such a unit around which the ceremony has crystallized. 
This case is all the more instructive for the very reason that this 
ceremonial association does not form an inextricable element 
in the clan complex, but is merely an aspect that it assumes on 
certain occasions, to the exclusion of its socio-political nature. 
The ceremonial function of the clan is, therefore, not as firmly 
fixed as is the political function. This may merely be an 
expression of the fact that among the Winnebago it had become 
customary to associate ceremonial functions with religious 
societies. 

With regard to the analogy with the individual shaman, it 
might be said that treating a social unit like an individual 
must have been quite common wherever the former was strongly 
marked off by specific functions such as the Bear clan. The 
association of the shamanistic function with this clan may 
have occurred just because of the police functions the clan 
already possessed. On the other hand, it might be pointed 
out that the bear, both black and grizzly, was intimately 
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associated with the treatment of disease and was the especial 
guardian spirit of the Indian doctors. 

INFLUENCE OF THE CLAN UPON CEREMONIAL ORGANIZATION. 

Perhaps the most characteristic trait of Winnebago 
culture is the existence of two strong socialized units, that of 
the clan and that of the secret society. Historically both are 
old, and even if we are of the opinion that the clan is historically 
younger, the political unit upon which it is superimposed is 
probably an ultimate historical fact. From the earliest times 
one would have supposed reciprocal influences to have occurred 
repeatedly. The nature of these influences, insofar as they are 
not conditioned by chance, would depend on the respective 
centre of gravity in either unit. It is evident that for the clan 
the organization was of paramount importance, and that 
the addition of cultural associations probably tended to 
strengthen its stability from the point of view of organization. 
On the other hand, the absence of political or governmental 
functions in the religious societies, and the clustering of the 
most multitudinous religious and shamanistic ideas within them, 
rendered the emotional complex of the latter the centre from 
which influences would radiate. At the same time, the ceremo¬ 
nial unit of organization seems to have been so firmly fixed, 
that any influence of the clan unit of organization upon it 
does not seem likely. As a matter of fact, in the typical sche¬ 
matic, religious society, like the medicine dance, grizzly-bear 
dance, and night-spirit dance, no influence is perceptible. 
But these religious societies may be regarded as presenting 
no possible points of contact. Where, however, the bond of 
union is supernatural communication with a guardian spirit 
who subsequently became the clan animal, an obvious point 
of contact is given, and this brings to mind a very suggestive 
fact of Winnebago culture—there are, strictly speaking, no 
religious societies based on communication from a clan animal. 
There are, however, clan and clan-bundle (Winter) feasts 
which, in many respects are absolutely identical with the relig¬ 
ious societies, and which furnish, it seems to us, an example 
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of just those two kinds of influence that we wished to point 
out, one radiating from the clan, as a unit of organization, the 
other from the entire clan complex. 

In the Winter feasts the unit of organization is the clan. 
Generally all the clans were represented in the person of the 
owner of each specific clan war-bundle. The order of invitation 
was traditionally fixed, but it seems that in a number of cases 
the “friend” clan always had the position of honour. The war- 
bimdle owner was not, however, supposed to represent the clan 
at all, but the spirits to whom offerings were being made. 
In every case, although the participants were supposed to 
impersonate a fairly large number of animals, the main blessings 
contained in the bundle were from the thunderbird and night- 
spirit and the main offerings were made to them. Indeed, there 
seem to be two separate ceremonies involved, one to the thunder- 
bird and the other to the night-spirits. 

The question that arises with regard to the clan basis 
of these ceremonial organizations is whether we are to imagine 
that the ceremonial unit of organization was displaced by the 
clan unit, or that the ceremony is of comparatively recent 
origin, let us say at least long after the clan organization 
had been perfected, and that a number of things combined 
to determine the acceptance of the clan as a unit of organization, 
as opposed to the traditional ceremonial one. To the foregoing, 
we must also add the fact that the Winter feast seems to be 
related to similar ceremonies of the Central Algonkin, whose 
influence on the Winnebago must first be determined. If, 
then, we are not in a position at present to suggest the course 
of development, there can be no doubt that the content of the 
ceremony is strictly comparable to that of the religious societies, 
and that there are hints that the ceremonial unit of organization 
had begun to assert itself. If this could be definitely established, 
it would indicate that the clan basis of organization is historic¬ 
ally primary. 

The clan unit of organization is found in no other Winne¬ 
bago ceremony, although the specific clan feasts show marked 
influences radiating from the clan complex. The clan feast is 
a typical ceremonial complex, both in type of organization 
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and in content. The difference between it and a society 
like the night-spirit dance lies in the fact that although the 
five principal participants must have specific blessings (bundles), 
they must at the same time belong to the clan. To what 
extent a member of one clan who has obtained a bundle from 
some other clan-spirit can take part in the specific clan feast 
of the latter, it is difficult to determine, but in the buffalo 
feast, assuming that this is unquestionably the real Buffalo 
clan feast, and there geems to be little doubt of it, any person 
who has obtained a bundle from the buffalo can participate, 
although the leader must always belong to the Buffalo clan. 
This example may be taken as an indication of the historical 
origin of these feasts, namely, that they are really religious 
societies in which the influence of the clan has restricted the 
number of individuals who are ordinarily supposed to occupy 
the five places of honour. That this restrictive influence 
of the clan was caused by the identity of the clan animal with 
the guardian spirit, there can be little doubt. 

Phonetic Key. 
a, as in German Mann, 
e, as in French ete. 
e, as in English men. 
i, as in English pique, 
c, as in English pin. 

0 , as in English note. 

0 , as in German voll. 
u, as in English food, 
u, as in English put. 

9, obscure vowel like a of English idea, 
c, denotes nasalization of vowel. 
tj, ng oi English sing. 

9 , n pronounced with tip of tongue against upper teeth. 

Y, voiced guttural spirant, g of North German sagen. 

•, denotes aspiration. 

', denotes that preceding vowel is long. 

', denotes main stress. 
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Literary Aspects of North American Mythology. 

By Paul Radin. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The mythology of primitive people was for so long a time 
identified with folk-lore and philosophy, that practically all the 
problems discussed were those that developed from an exclusive 
occupation with this aspect of the subject. Only within the 
last two decades have ethnologists seriously applied themselves 
to the examination of primitive mythology from its literary side. 
Although it is no longer necessary to demonstrate the a priori 
existence of literary elements in mythology, it appears to me 
quite essential to demonstrate their precise nature. Certain 
attempts in this direction have been made by Boas, Lowie, 
Dixon, and Swanton. Ehrenreich and Boas have likewise 
inspired a considerable amount of work in connexion with the 
tabulation of- motifs.b All these studies have, however, for the 
most part concerned themselves with a mechanical analysis of 
myths and the tabulation of the motifs, episodes, and themes of 

1 Boas, in numerous scattered papers; Lowie, “The test-theme in North American myth¬ 
ology," Joum. Amer. Folk-lore, Vol. XXI, pp. 97-148; and “Catch-words for mythological 
motives,” ibid, pp, 24-27; Dixon, “The mythology of the Central and Eastern Algonkins,” 
ibid, Vol. XXII, pp. 1-10; Swanton, “Some practical aspects of the study of myths,” ibid., Vol. 
XXIII, pp. 1-8; Ehrenreich, “Die Mythen and Legenden der Siidamerikanischen Urvolker," 
1905; “GOtter and Heilbringer,” Zeitschrift fur Ethnologic, Vol. 38, pp. 536-610; and “All- 
gemeine Mythologie,” 1910. 
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which they consisted.^ Most of these investigators seem, how¬ 
ever, to have been quite oblivious of the implications necessarily 
entailed by the recognition that in primitive mythology we are 
often dealing with literature in the true sense of the word.^ 

For, the moment such an admission is made, we are justified 
in applying to this primitive literature, the same methods of 
analysis and criticism that we apply to our own—paying due 
regard to the personality of the author, or, if you will, the author- 
raconteur; to his literary peculiarity; to the stylistic peculiarity 
of the area, etc. 

A preliminary step in such studies would have to be what 
Prof. Boas has long proposed—the detailed characterization of 
the different mythological areas. For the correct understanding 
of the role of the author-raconteur, however, something else is 
needed, something which, unfortunately, is most frequently 
neglected, namely, a fairly extensive collection of variants of the 
same tale. Only then will we really be in a position to determine 
how great has been the play of imagination among different 
author-raconteurs; whether certain versions have originated in a 
certain area or not, or whether they have been severally borrowed; 
and, finally, what is considered by the raconteur-authors to be 
the difference between “folklore-mythology”® and literature. 
Variants also serve one other useful purpose, that of actually 
demonstrating the existence of literary units. 

With the exception of Boas, Lowie, and a few others, most 
discussions, as noted above, have concerned themselves primarily 
with problems suggested by regarding myths as the expressions 
of primitive philosophy. But more important than this assump¬ 
tion, which is apparently a heritage from the students of classical 
mythology, is the attitude taken toward the myth-complex 
itself. Almost all mythologists are aware of the different ele¬ 
ments that go to form the myth-complex and of the fluctuations 
between different versions of the same myth; yet in their dis- 


1 Cf. especially Dixon's paper mentioned before and T. T. Waterman, "The explanatory 
element in the Folk-lore of the North American Indians," Journ. Amer. Folk-lore, Vol. XXVII, 
pp. 1-54. 

* This has, however, been freauently recognized by Prof. Boas in his lectures. 

* I use this compound "folklore-mythology” advisedly. The specific meaning I attach to 
It will be discussed later. 
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cussions myths are so frequently treated as simple units, that we 
are immediately led to the conclusion that over and above their 
analytical separation into constituent elements lie certain theo¬ 
retical assumptions. What these are in the case of Ehrenreich, 
Lowie has clearly demonstrated.^ But Lowie was concerned 
primarily with an examination of Ehrenreich’s mythological 
theory as such and paid only passing attention to the manner in 
which the latter may have justified his treatment of the myth. 
It is, however, precisely by an analysis of Ehrenreich’s handling 
of the myth that a refutation of his position is at all possible. 
Such an analysis brings out quite clearly that he started with the 
definite assumption that for every myth one correct and histori¬ 
cally primary version existed. It is hardly necessary to go to the 
trouble of proving this as a main element in Ehrenreich’s theory, 
for it is quite transparent. Our line of argument will, therefore, 
consist in examining, first, how Ehrenreich arrived at this con¬ 
clusion, and then, in turn, to inquire whether it is tenable. 

ehrenreich’s mythological theory and the assumption 

OF AN HISTORICALLY PRIMARY VERSION. 

It would, I believe, be an injustice to assume that the thesis 
of an historically primary version was based merely on k priori 
reasoning. A study of the subject matter and dramatis personae 
in many different areas seemed to point clearly to the fact that 
myths are frequently concerned with phenomena of nature or 
more specifically with the celestial bodies—sun, moon, and 
stars. Again, it was noted that many non-celestial episodes and 
actors were interpreted in terms of celestial phenomena. It was 
thus easy enough to generalize and assume that myths originally 
dealt with natural phenomena, further circumscribed to mean 
specifically the sun, moon, and stars. Some students of myth¬ 
ology went even further and attempted to prove that the myth 
primarily dealt only with one of these luminaries. Into these 
discussions we need not enter. All that we wish to point out is 
that theoretically there exists a certain amount of justification 
for the assumption of the naturalistic school of mythologists. 


Lowie, ibid., pp. 97-106. 
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Having demonstrated the nature of the original subject- 
matter of mythology, it was quite logical to argue that in those 
cases where divergent versions of the same myth occurred, that 
version which approached the original subject-matter most close¬ 
ly, was historically the older. Where there existed clear-cut 
references to celestial actors such an interpretation seemed natural 
enough. But how are we to deal with those myths where the 
references are either extremely attenuated or, to the naive eye, 
even absent entirely ? For these Ehrenreich provided by predi¬ 
cating certain criteria as distinctive of celestial actors and celestial 
activities. It is in these criteria and the use made of them that 
Ehrenreich seems at his weakest. Lowie has shown this quite 
clearly. But, after all is said and done, Lowie’s analysis merely 
makes it clear that Ehrenreich’s position was not the only possible 
one, and that, for instance, it was possible to reverse the inter¬ 
pretation and insist that the activities of celestial heroes were but 
the transferred activities of human heroes. Ehrenreich realized 
this clearly and answered quite correctly that here we were dealing 
with a matter of opinion. Speaking of certain phenomena of the 
heavens, he says, "Fiir manche Forscher, zu denen u.a. auch 
Lowie zu gehoren scheint, sind derartige Vorkommnisse freilich 
die natiirlichsten Dinge von der Welt, an dessen irdischer 
Unterlage nicht zu zweifeln ist. Das ist eben Ansichtssache, die 
keiner weiteren Diskussion bedarf."^ Ehrenreich, it seems to me, 
had a much better answer, for he might easily have pointed to 
the fact that celestial heroes and celestial events had of necessity 
to be represented in terms of human heroes and human activi¬ 
ties. 

In fact, any general critique of a theory like Ehrenreich’s 
hardly touches the core of his position. From his point of view 
it would represent merely another position. Even a more specific 
critique, like the demonstration of a literary tendency for a 
specific area, as in the case of the Pawnee, where practically all 
myths are interpreted as star myths, would fare no better, for 
Ehrenreich would conceivably answer that in so far as you chose 
to call this identification of myths with stars a literary tendency, 
it was a matter of opinion; for him it was a survival. 


1 ''Allgemeine Mythologie," pp. 104, 105. 
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In the critique of Ehrenreich’s position his antagonists have 
relied on arguments of too general a nature. The interpretation 
of celestial activities is, after all, largely a matter of opinion, 
and the unanimity of “star” interpretations among the Pawnee 
might conceivably operate against its validity as a literary ten¬ 
dency. On the other hand, the all important fact it demonstrates 
to me, the existence of a definite literary tendency, does not 
stand out as sharply as it should, just because it is here, first, 
a characteristic of a general kind, and secondly, a characteristic 
of a large area. In order to have an easily accepted proof of 
literary elements in mythology, we must turn to something more 
specific. 

For Ehrenreich, as we have pointed out, there always existed 
in each area a “correct”version of a myth. We have tried to 
show in the preceding paragraphs in what way he may have 
arrived at this assumption. However, we passed over one ele¬ 
ment that, consciously or unconsciously, may have swayed him 
in reaching his conclusions, namely, the evolutionary hypothesis 
of a norm that diverges. Has he not to a certain extent recon¬ 
structed certain norms, somewhat in the fashion of general 
averages, and then predicated their former existence ? There 
is, I believe, a certain justification for such an inference. Let us, 
however, pass over this phase of his general theory and grant for 
the present that the versions of the myths themselves, plus cer¬ 
tain justifiable theoretical assumptions, one reinforcing the other, 
led to the formulation of his views. What versions of myths 
were at his disposal ? In the overwhelming majority of cases, 
only one from each tribe. But that is not all. A selection had 
set in at the very outset; for, partly due to informant, partly 
to investigator, the version obtained was the one which the two 
regarded as the “correct” one. An artificial selection had thus 
begun in the field itself. 

We have now, starting from two entirely different points, 
found ourselves confronted with the notion of one “correct” 
version for each myth. Ehrenreich’s assumption of a “correct” 
version can best be attacked after a critical examination of a 
certain number of myths and their variants has been made, but 
the field-worker’s and Indian’s assumption of such a version can 
be examined directly. 
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The field worker, is, as a rule, guided by very vague con¬ 
ceptions in predicating correctness for one version as against 
another. In the main he depends upon his informant. The 
informant has, it is true, very definite ideas on this subject. 
But what exactly is the value of these ideas ? After analysing 
the reasons advanced it will be found that in all cases the Indian 
bases his concept of a correct version on individual circumstances: 
the specific manner of narrating a certain myth, the individual 
who narrates it, certain characteristic expressions and intona¬ 
tions, etc. In the last analysis, then, the correct version of the 
Indian is not a dispassionately formed opinion but merely the 
expression of a purely local-emotional attitude. 

MYTH ANALYSIS. 

We will now turn our attention to the specific examination 
of Ehrenreich’s concept of a correct version. 

Let us assume for the sake of argument that only one correct 
version of a myth exists and that the variants represent devia¬ 
tions from this correct version. Are we to consider any constant 
element appearing in the “original” version and the variants as 
the essential nucleus of the myth, or are only certain common 
elements to be regarded as significant ? If, for instance, we were 
to find in a number of places a plot dealing with a warrior who 
goes on a warpath, is captured, and informs his captors that on 
a certain day, no matter how well he is guarded, he will escape— 
the probability of such a plot developing in a number of North 
American tribes quite independently is considerable. The 
plot, consequently, must be of a specific nature. If, however, 
we find in the same tribe two versions of a myth in which the 
plots are identical but the episodes quite distinct, which are we 
to regard as the original ? Or again, we may find two tales in 
which the episodes are identical but the plots different; or, finally, 
two versions in which both plot and episodes are identical, but 
where the plot is developed in characteristically different ways. 
In other words, there are conceivably three kinds of identities: 
that of plot, that of episodes, and that of plot elaboration. 
What is the reason for this differentiation, and have we a right 
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to claim for any one of these three identities a special importance 
in the development of the myth complex ? Can any of them be 
used as criteria for determining which one of a number of versions 
of a myth is primary ? These questions must be answered ten¬ 
tatively, at least. 

To me the reasons for the differences in the various versions 
of the same myth are due mainly to certain literary tendencies 
at work. To demonstrate this contention I shall discuss at some 
length the nature of the plot and its elaboration, the episodes, 
and the motifs, of a number of North American myths. 

THE PLOT. 

Only a detailed study of every mythological area in America 
will enable us to decide whether there exist characteristic plots 
for every definite area. Whether this can be demonstrated or 
not, there can be no doubt that certain plots are found distributed 
over enormous areas. Where these plots are of a very general 
nature and refer to possible happenings within almost any tribe 
in North America, there is no need of predicating either a com¬ 
mon origin or diffusion. Where, however, we find specific types 
of plot, such as, for instance, Blood-clot and Thrown-away or the 
Twins; Turtle’s war party; Wi'sa'ka^^ and his brother; Tar- 
baby; etc., they must be regarded as either having sprung from 
some older myth which was shared in common by all the tribes or 
as having been diffused from some centre. 

We shall give a brief summary of the contents of the myths 
mentioned: 

(A) Blood-Clot and Thrown-Away, or the Twins. A 
woman is killed and twins are taken from her womb. One is 
hidden but is found upon the return of the father; the other dis¬ 
appears entirely. He reappears afterward as a playmate of his 
brother and is finally captured by a stratagem. Then, in 
disobedience to their father’s wish, they go out to seek ad¬ 
ventures. 

(B) Turtle's War Party. Turtle decides to go on the war¬ 
path and wishes to obtain companions. Various animals ask 

* The culture hero of the Fox Indians. 
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permission to go along and show him of what use they can be. 
He refuses all except some small turtles who approach so noise¬ 
lessly that he does not notice them. On the raid Turtle is cap¬ 
tured and because of his professed fear of water is thrown into a 
lake and thus escapes. 

(C) Wi'and His Brother. Wi’sa'ka* tells his brother 
never to cross a certain lake, but the brother disobeys and is 
seized and killed by water-spirits. Wi'sa'ka* finds out what has 
happened to his brother and is told by an animal who the mur¬ 
derers are. Subsequently he meets a person who is hastening to 
the aid of the wounded animals. He kills this person, dresses 
himself in his skin, and, arriving at the home of the water-spirits, 
kills them under pretense of trying to cure them. He then seizes 
the skin of his brother, which was being used as a door-flap, and 
succeeds in making good his escape. Then he endeavours to re¬ 
store his brother to life but fails. 

(D) Tar-baby. An animal commits depredations on a chile 
field owned by an old woman who, after vainly trying to discover a 
method of capturing him, hits upon the plan of putting a number 
of decoys in the shape of tar or wax figures. The animal, ap¬ 
proaching the following night, sees the decoys, and, in ’endeavour¬ 
ing to push them aside, is held fast and captured, but succeeds 
subsequently in making his escape.^ 

With the possible exception of (D), the similarity of the plot 
in the examples given above has led to the assumption of the 
identity of the myths. Such an assumption is quite justifiable 
if the myth is regarded as essentially a question of plot. For the 
study of the specific significance of a myth, identity of plot is, 
however, only one of a number of features to be considered. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of plot elaboration, it 
may be noted that the above analyses are to a certain extent 
artificial, for certain episodes and motifs will probably be found 
to be invariably associated with definite plots. 


This is the Mexican version. 
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PLOT ELABORATION. 

The action of a plot is generally developed in one of three 
ways; either the sequence of events is brought about by the 
actions of the actors themselves without the intermediation of a 
figure foretelling the various episodes; or it is outlined before¬ 
hand by some individuals and the episodes appear in full force 
only then; or, finally, the plot is developed in the form of a 
dialogue. 

The first method is found exemplified in many of the trick¬ 
ster cycles of North America, e.g., in the Nenebojo cycle of the 
Ojibwa, the Icdinige cycle of the Omaha, the Wak'djugk'a''ga 
cycle of the Winnebago, and the Rabbit and Coyote cycle of 
the Zapotecan Indians of Mexico. The second method is found 
in the legend of the origin of the Thunderbird war-bundle of 
the Winnebago,^ the Winnebago myth of “Holy-one and his 
brother,”^ the Omaha “Haxige,”^ etc. The third method 
is found in many Zapotecan myths. As an illustration of the 
first method we will select the Ojibwa Nenebojo cycle as 
examples of the second the Omaha Haxige, its Winnebago 
version “Holy One,” and the Winnebago “ The man who visited 
the Thunder birds;” and as an example of the third, the Zapotecan 
Creation Myth.® 

“They (Nenebojo and his grandmother) walked along until 
they came to the shores of Lake Erie. ... At Lake St. 
Clair Nenebojo saw a number of ducks and he thought to him¬ 
self, ‘Just how am I going to kill them ?’ After a while, he took 
one of his pails and started to drum and sing at the same time. . . 
When the ducks saw Nenebojo standing near the shore, they swam 
toward him and as soon as he saw this, he sent his grandmother 
ahead to build a little lodge, where they could live. In the 
meantime, he killed a few of the ducks, so, while his grandmother 
started out to build a shelter, Nenebojo went towards the lake 

* P. Radin, “Winnebago tales,” Jour. Amer. Folk-lore, Vol. XXII, 1909, pp. 288-313. 

* P. Radin, Winnebago MS. 

* J. O. Dorsey, "Dhegiha Texts,” Contributions to North American ethnology, Vol. VI, 
p. 289. 

* P. Radin, “Some myths and tales of the Ojibwa of southeastern Ontario,” Geological 
Survey of Canada, Memoir 48, Anthropological Series, No. 2, 1914, pp. 2, 3. 

‘ P. Radin, Zapotecan Myths (MS.). 
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where the ducks and geese were floating around and around. 
Nenebojo jumped into a sack and then dived into the water. 
The ducks and geese were quite surprised to see that he was 
such an excellent diver, and came closer and closer. Then 
Nenebojo challenged them to a contest at diving. He said that 
he could beat them all. The ducks all accepted the challenge, 
but Nenebojo beat them. Then he went after the geese and beat 
them too. For a time he was alternately diving and rising to the 
surface, all around. Finally he dived under the geese and started 
to tie their legs together with some basswood bark. When the 
geese noticed this, they tried to rise and fly away, but they were 
unable to do so, for Nenebojo was hanging on to the other end 
of the string. The geese, nevertheless, managed to rise, gradually 
dragging Nenebojo along with them. They finally emerged 
from the water and rose higher and higher into the air. Nene¬ 
bojo, however, hung on, and would not let go, until his hand was 
cut and the string broke. 

"He fell down into the hollow of a big tree. There he lay 
until he heard somebody chopping wood near by. . . .” 

It will not be necessary to continue, for this short extract 
exemplifies the method clearly. 

Let us now turn to the Omaha Haxige, exemplifying the 
second method. 

"In the morning Haxige went hunting. When he was re¬ 
turning, behold a person had gone across the road again. . . . 

When he had come right upon him, Haxige stood up suddenly. 
‘Really! the venerable man walks as if something was the 
matter,’ said he, trying to draw him out. ‘Yes, very much like 
it,’ said he. ‘How can it be that at this late day you have not 
been hearing it in your travels ?’ ‘Why, venerable man, what¬ 
ever may be the matter ? I have been walking without hearing 
anything at all,’ said Haxige. ‘Yes, Haxige’s younger brother 
having been killed, Haxige wounded two of the water-monster’s 
most dearly beloved children. I have been going thither to 
powwow over them,’ said he. ‘Really! venerable man, it may 
be very desirable to witness the treatment,’ said Haxige. ‘Yes, 
it is so,’ said the buzzard. ‘I make it a rule to have no witnesses 
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at all.’ ‘Really! venerable man, it may be very desirable I may 
witness you. I too walk hunting,’ said Haxige. ‘Yes, it is so. 
You can see me perform,’ said the buzzard. ‘Yet, venerable 
man, I will hear from you how you do every one of the deeds,’ 
said Haxige tempting him. ‘You shall gaze on me,’ said the 
buzzard. Singing his song, he danced saying, 

Heke tako, heke heke tako. 

‘Well, venerable man, if it be always just so it looks very nice 
to me. Venerable man, how do you usually perform it ? I 
wish to hear the whole of it from you,’ said Haxige. ‘I said that 
when I reached there this time I will perform the cure. There 
are four peaks which are flat on top. When I reach the fourth, 
they usually come thither for me. . . . They put me in a 

robe and they carry me on it. When I get there this time, I 
will say, “Let the water stand hot. When I heat two irons red- 
hot and press them repeatedly against the wounds, they will 
live.’ ’’1 

The following is the Winnebago account. 

“Holy One heard some one singing and when he got nearer 
he saw that the singer was chopping wood. Holy One went to 
an old burnt stump and blackened his face. Then he approached 
the singer and noticed that it was an old woman. She was 
singing: 

‘Chiefs, O ye chiefs!’ 

Holy One approached and said, ‘Grandmother, why are you 
saying that ?’ ‘Oh,’ said the old woman, ‘grandson, are you 

Holy One ?’ 

‘No, grandmother, I am not Holy One. I suppose he has 
cried himself to death by this time.’ Then said the old woman, 
‘Grandson, the two sons of the chief have been shot with arrows 
and I am chopping wood for them.’ ‘Grandmother,’ said Holy 
One, ‘what are they going to do about it ?’ ‘Grandson, are you 
Holy One ?’ ‘Don’t be foolish, grandmother. I have been 


ij. O. Dorsey, ibid., p. 240. 
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fasting over yonder hill for some time, and as I heard you chop¬ 
ping wood, I came here. I have not been to the village for 
some time. That is why I am asking you these questions. As 
for Holy One, he must be dead long ere this.’ ‘Grandson, you 
are right,’ she said. ‘In the morning the water-spirits will go 
after the hawk to cure their wounded relatives.’ 

“ ‘If becomes in time, what will be the result?’ saidHolyOne. 
‘If he comes in time, they will live.’ ‘Grandmother, at what 
time will the hawk come ?’ ‘Oh grandson, are you Holy One ?’ 
‘How can I be Holy One ? He must be dead long ere this.’ 

“ ‘Well, grandson, the hawk will be here at noon.’ ‘Grand¬ 
mother, from what direction will he come?’ ‘He will come from 
the east.’ ‘What will they do to Holy One ?’ he asked. ‘Grand¬ 
son, they are going to kill him.’ ‘Grandmother, how will they 
kill him ?’ he asked. ‘They will kill him by sending snakes after 
him.’ ‘Grandmother, if they do that he will put on his turtle- 
shell shoes and trample the snakes to death.’ 

“ ‘Surely, grandson, you are the Holy One who is talking ?’ 
“No, grandmother, I am not the Holy One. What will they do 
after he has killed the snakes ?’ ‘Grandson, they will make it 
snow and have his lodge entirely covered with snow, and when he 
has eaten up all his food and has begun to eat his bow-string, then 
a four-cornered drove of buffalo will trample him to death.’ 
‘Grandmother, if they do that, he will kill many buffaloes and 
obtain very much meat for eating.’ ‘Now, grandson, are you 
not the Holy One ?’ ‘O, grandmother, how can I be the Holy 

One ? If they fail in that, what will they do next ?’ ‘Well, 
grandson, if they fail in that, they will cause a flood to come and 
they will flood the world.’ ‘Well, grandmother, what will they do 
if he gets into his metal boat ?’ ‘Well, grandson, the water-spirits 
will then tip the boat over with their tails.’ ‘Now, grandmother, 
if they do that, he will take his metal oars and amuse himself 
cutting off the tails of water-spirits.’ ‘Grandson, are you really 
not the Holy One ?’ ‘Grandmother, how can you talk in that 
way ? How can I be Holy One ? What will they do then ?’ 
he asked. ‘My dear grandson, the spirit muskrats will chew a 
hole through the bottom of his boat.’ ‘Well, grandmother, if 
they do that, he will take his metal oars and cut the spirit musk- 
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rats in two.’ ‘Grandson, are you not the Holy One ?’ she said. 
‘How can I be the Holy One, grandmother ?’ he answered. 
‘Grandmother, is that all they will do ?’ ‘Yes, except that I 
will be one of those to chew through the boat.’ ‘Grandmother, 
you are quite old to do that. How are your teeth? Won’t 
you show them to me ?’ ‘Well, grandson, my teeth are thus,’ 
she said and, closing her eyes and opening her mouth very wide, 
she showed him her teeth. He then took his bow and struck her 
in the mouth, knocking out her teeth and killing her. Then 
she fell to the ground an old female muskrat.” 

As a last example of the second method we will quote from 
‘‘The Man who visited the Thunderbirds.” 

‘‘He took the trail of his brothers and followed it till he came 
to two camps, a small and a large one. He entered the first one 
and found a very old woman sitting there As soon as she saw 
him, she addressed him thus: ‘My poor grandchild, sit down 
here, I am very sorry for you.’ And then she went on to tell 
him what had happened to his sister and brothers. She told 
him that the person who had been talking to his sister the last 
time was a bad spirit; but that the sister had mistaken him for 
the father of her child and had accompanied him to his camp. 
However, he was not the father of her child, as she afterward 
found out. All his brothers had been killed by this bad spirit 
and she did not believe that he, the youngest, would escape their 
fate. The old woman then proceeded to tell him that his sister 
was by this time so completely under the influence of this bad 
spirit that she was as bad as he and preferred to help her husband 
rather than her brother. 

‘“Now, listen, my grandchild. The first thing that the bad 
spirit will ask you to do to-night will be to prepare a sweatbath 
for him, and in order to do that he will tell you to fetch a certain 
stone. That stone belongs to him and was put there for a certain 
purpose. Just as you touch it, it will begin to roll down hill 
and you will roll with it. That is how some of your brothers met 
their death. Now, you just take a pole, walk up the opposite 
side of the hill, touch the stone with the pole, and it will then roll 
down the hill. As soon as it has stopped rolling, you can pick it 
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up and take it home. When you have brought this home, your 
brother-in-law will tell you to get the bark of a certain very large 
tree. That tree belongs to him and it is there for a certain pur¬ 
pose. Just as you touch the tree, it will fall upon you and 
kill you. Some of your brothers met their death in that way. 
Now you take a stick and go as near to the tree as you can and 
throw the stick at it. It will hit the bark, which will fall off. 
Then you take as much of it as you want and bring it to him. 
When you have brought this, he will send you out again and tell 
you to fetch the pole for the sweathouse. When you get to the 
place where he has sent you, you will find four large rattlesnakes 
lying curled up. These are what he meant you to get. Some 
of your brothers met death there. They were killed by the snakes. 
So now, my grandson, take some tobacco with you and give 
it to them and tell them not to hurt you. I shall put in my 
influence to help you with them. These snakes do not belong 
to him; but he is more powerful than they and he keeps them 
there as his slaves. He just gives them enough to eat and to drink. 
However, they have never had anything to smoke, and they will 
be glad to accept your gift and not molest you. When you 
come to your brother-in-law’s place, put their heads in the ground 
and twist their tails, and so you will have the finest kind of 
lodge structure. After this has been done, he will tell you to 
pick up the stone with your naked hand and burn you up. That 
is how some of your brothers met their fate. Now, my grand¬ 
son, when it comes to that point, try to find some excuse to leave 
him and come over to see me before you pick up the stone.’ ” 
In the cases cited, the figures of the buzzard and old woman 
seem to exist for the sole purpose of foretelling what is to happen. 
They seem to have no connexion whatsoever either with the 
hero of the plot or his enemy. Their r61e is quite similar to that 
of the good or bad fairy of European folklore, who turns up at the 
opportune moment. How are we to explain their r61e ? If we 
wish to remain on firm ground and eschew general assumptions 
that can be neither proven nor disproven, the best procedure 
would be to explain it by the function it fulfils. From this 
point of view they are indisputable literary devices, at least 
now. The plot demands them. 
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It is not only in so general a manner as is indicated by the 
above selections that the second method of plot elaboration is 
used. Even in myths where the first method is used for the 
general elaboration of the plot, the second is frequently found 
employed for specific episodes and motifs. For instance in the 
Winnebago Twin myth, when the boys have to disguise them¬ 
selves in order not to be detected by the giant who is carrying 
the head of their slain uncle, instead of going to the scene of 
action and disguising themselves there, an old man tells them 
what to do, or, according to another version, one of the boys 
disguises himself and the other judges of the adequacy of the 
success. 

For the third method of plot elaboration, I will select the 
Zapotec legend of “The Rooster and the Bull.” 

“A rooster, walking along in a happy frame of mind, chanced 
upon a place so dreary-looking that it did not seem possible 
that any other animal lived there. Our valiant rooster trudged 
along singing with that sonorous voice that we know he possesses. 
Coming after a while to a very beautiful place, he said, ‘How 
beautiful is this earth! Why have I not a companion with whom 
I might converse ? Indeed, I would like to know how it was 
that the world was created.’ After he had spoken a good deal, 
a bull who was sleeping there jumped up and said, ‘O my friend, 
little rooster, it is but a moment since you asked why you had 
no companion. Now listen. I have hastened to meet you 
because your words made me feel a deep pity for you.’ The 
rooster immediately said, ‘How fine this is! Where were you 
when you heard my voice ?’ Ah, my friend, I was resting under 
a tree which you may notice near here, but as soon as I heard 
your sighs I hastened to meet you that I might talk with you. 
But before I begin, tell me what you would like to have me speak 
of.’ ‘My friend, I would like to have you tell me something 
of how the world was created,’ answered the rooster. The bull 
answered, ‘Very well, my friend, I will commence.’ 

“ ‘When I was a young child, I remember very well how 
my father would speak of this at night, that is, of the creation 
of the world. Our ancestors created the world. And how did 
2 
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they create it ? Our ancestor, on a certain day, took a piece of 
clay to form something like a stone. That was the first day 
. . . “‘But,’ said the rooster, ‘there are many things to be 
seen in this world that our ancestors must have formed, for in¬ 
stance the water, that the plants might grow.’ ’’ 

This third method is found only in Mexico, as far as I know, 
and it may represent a peculiar historical development. I do 
not believe, however, that it is connected with European influence. 

Whether any of these types of plot elaboration are distinctive 
of certain areas, only future research can definitely determine. 
It is, however, quite likely, to judge from the complete absence 
of the second type of plot elaboration in all trickster myths, that 
certain myths are traditionally elaborated according to one type 
and others according to another. The type of plot elaboration 
may also be utilized in determining more precisely the source 
for certain versions of a myth. For instance, where, as in the 
case of the Omaha Haxige and the Winnebago Holy One, not 
only details but likewise plot elaboration are identical, there 
is a strong presumption that the versions belong together. 
Finally, though it be significant neither of an area nor a tribe, 
plot elaboration may at times be a characteristic of individual 
raconteurs and thus acquire considerable importance in the study 
of myth variants. 

The three types of plot elaboration are, however, of impor¬ 
tance not merely because they represent different ways of un¬ 
folding a plot, but because they indirectly regulate the relation 
of the component elements of the plot to one another. In the 
first type, where the plot is unfolded by the actions of the dra¬ 
matis personae, the interest centres naturally on the separate 
actions as such, whereas in the second and third type, the interest 
lies in the descriptions of the actions. The various episodes 
and motifs are in the latter type described in groups and 
when subsequently the actions are performed they have a 
tendency to be slurred over. At the same time the various 
incidents are described with a precision and detail in type I 
not to be found in type II, because the interest culminates at 
the end of each incident. This is not true for type II, where the 
literary purpose seems to be to incite interest up to a certain 
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point and then arrest it. As a result, the various episodes are 
practically told in two unequal narrations, neither of which is 
complete in itself, for all interest in future elaboration of the 
plot would cease if the first description were complete in itself 
and, on the other hand, the second description of the episode— 
in which the action is performed—being the denouement, 
cannot be stressed in the same manner as the first. A few 
examples will bring this out clearly. 

Let us compare, for instance, the episodes described by the 
old woman on pages 13 and 14 with the following elaboration. 

“Shortly after the old woman had finished speaking, the 
sister entered and, seeing her brother, addressed him, ‘Brother, 
I have brought you something to eat.’ Then she handed him a 
wooden bowl containing a large amount of liver as dry as bone. 
He took the bowl and as soon as he noticed its contents, threw 
it straight into the face of his sister, saying, ‘I am not accustomed 
to food of this kind. My brothers, who brought me up, never 
gave me any food like this.’ His sister then left the lodge and, 
it being supper-time, the old woman cooked him a supper of 
vegetables. After he had finished his supper his sister came in 
again. ‘Tenth-son, your brother-in-law wants you to prepare 
his sweatbath. He is accustomed to using a certain stone which 
you will find on yonder hill and which he wishes you to get for 
him.’ Then she left the lodge. Her brother went to the hill and, 
following his grandmother’s advice, ascended it on the side 
opposite the stone, touched it with his stick, and it rolled rapidly 
down the hill. He then carried it to his brother-in-law’s lodge, 
but left it outside. Then he went to inform the latter that he 
had brought the stone. His brother-in-law merely nodded and 
told him to bring the bark for the lodge structure. This he 
set out to do, and when he came near the tree he carefully took 
a place of safety and touched the bark with his stick. It fell 
with a terrific crash. Then he took as much of it as he wanted 
and carried it to his brother-in-law. The latter merely nodded 
and sent him to get the lodge-poles. When he came to the 
place where the snakes were confined he took some tobacco 
and threw it to them. They accepted it and allowed him 
to seize them and carry them to his brother-in-law. Having 
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arrived there, he stuck their heads into the ground and twisted 
their tails, thus forming the poles of the sweatlodge. Then 
he put the bark over these poles and the structure was complete. 

“As soon as everything was in readiness, his brother-in-law 
told him to place the stone in the lodge. Instead of doing this, 
however, he got up some excuse and went to see his grandmother. 
She prepared something for him, rubbed his arms with it thor¬ 
oughly, and told him to return to the sweatbath immediately 
and do as his brother-in-law had asked. This he did and, 
much to the disgust of the latter, the stone did not burn in the 
least. Indeed he got so provoked that he said to him ironically, 
‘You think you are a clever fellow, don’t you ? I don’t want 
to take a bath at all . . . . ’ ” 

Let us also compare the episodes described on pages 11-13 
with the following elaboration. 

“They (the water-spirits) caused the water to rush out 
with them, but when it rushed up to Holy One, he would shoot 
it back with his bow and arrows and go on. Finally the 
spirits said, ‘Let us quit, as we are losing men.’ Thus they said 
after he had killed a great many of them. 

“One day the snakes began to come, but Holy One put 
on his shoes which he had kept handy, and began to step on their 
heads. Finally the snakes said, ‘Come, let us stop, for many of 
us are getting killed.’ 

“Again some time after this it began to snow, but as Holy 
One had known of this, he was prepared and had plenty of wood 
and food set aside. He was now entirely covered with snow, 
as the snow had fallen to a great depth, and he could only see 
through a little hole in the top of the lodge. This was his situa¬ 
tion. Finally one day the spirits said, ‘It is about time that some¬ 
one should go and see how he is getting along. So let us send 
our brother-in-law there! So the son-in-law who was a little 
bird went there. He came a second and a third time to see 
how Holy One was getting along. When he came the fourth 
time, he peeped in through the hole and he heard Holy One say, 
‘O my, if I could only have a little bird to eat I might be able 
to live four days longer. Why should I say that ? I have 
my bowstring still. I will eat that as a last resort.’ So saying, 
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he took the bow and laid it upon some coals of fire. Then the 
little bird went home and reported that Holy One was eating 
his bowstring and that he had said that he wanted to eat the 
bird. ‘Aha! It is about time,’ they said. Then, getting a 
large drove of buffaloes together, they tried to trample him to 
death. But he had gone out and was waiting for them, so 
when they came and trampled all over the place where he was 
supposed to be staying, he stood to one side and shot them, 
killing a great many. After a while the buffaloes said, ‘Come, 
let us get away, for we are being killed very fast.’ Then they 
stopped and went away. Then Holy One discovered that the 
snow was only on his lodge, and that in other places the ground 
was dry. Then he began dressing the buffaloes and drying them 
and packing them away. 

“One day it began to rain and it did not stop until the earth 
was flooded. Then Holy One got into a metal boat that he had 
prepared and went floating around. Suddenly he heard some¬ 
thing rap against his boat. He took his metal oar and struck 
the edge of his boat and cut the water-spirit in two. Soon 
another one rapped against his boat and still another one, and 
Holy One amused himself all this time cutting off water-spirits’ 
tails. After a while he heard something chewing at the bottom 
of the boat, and he took his metal oar and swung it around 
the bottom and up came a spirit muskrat cut in two. Again 
and again this happened, but he kept on cutting them with his 
oars, until finally the spirits said, ‘Come, let us quit, for we 
are being killed fast.’ ’’ 

In both these examples the repetition of the episode is stressed 
far more weakly and in both cases additions have been made 
in the repetition in order that it may be strong enough for the rdle 
it has been called upon to play in the plot. In the first example 
these additions are apparently intended to set off the characters 
of the sister and the brother-in-law, while in the second example 
they are intended to set off one particular episode—that of the 
snow storm and the attempt to starve Holy One—probably 
to prevent a monotonous repetition of the episodes narrated 
before. In using the word “additions,’’ we lay ourselves open 
to the legitimate criticism that the first narration of the episode 
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may at times represent a slurring and the repetition be the com" 
plete description. This may happen, and we have an example 
of it in the above snow storm episode. The complete description 
of the episode would, however, have been quite impossible 
in the first part of the plot and we have here an admirable illustra¬ 
tion of how a certain type of plot elaboration does necessitate 
an alteration in the form of an episode. Why however, is the 
episode given completely when repeated ? In addition to the 
literary reason given above, two other reasons are possible. 
It may be a true episode and not merely a motif, as the pursuit 
with water which is shot back and the snakes unquestionably 
are, or the author-raconteur did not feel that he could take the 
liberty of slurring it and, since it could not possibly be grouped 
with the other motifs and episodes in the first part of the plot, 
it had to be given afterwards. But why was the flood episode 
slurred both in the first description and in the repetition ? It 
cannot, therefore, be hesitancy on the part of the author- 
raconteur which has preserved the complete account of the snow 
storm, but really his realization of its necessity from a literary 
view-point. A complete narration of the flood incident would 
have been ridiculous and, consequently, it is not given. The 
same point comes out admirably in the following episode of the 
Holy One. 

(It will be remembered that the old woman has told Holy 
One that the hawk is to cure the wounded water-spirits). 

“Then he (Holy One) went home. The next morning, at 
noon, he went to the place that the old woman had mentioned as 
the place where the hawk would come. Just at noon the hawk 
came in sight. The hawk was singing: 

‘Hawk, they went after you as a doctor. 

Hawk, what will you do ? 

Hawk, you may carry your gourd. 

Hawk, you may carry your gourd, 

Hawk, you may carry your gourd. 

Aho!’ 

“Thus the hawk sang as he went along carrying on his back 
a black sack with a gourd on top of it. As he turned from side 
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to side the gourd would rattle, keeping time with his song. 
When the hawk came to the place where Holy One was waiting, 
the latter said, ‘Grandfather, how pretty you look!’ The hawk 
stopped and then Holy One said again, ‘Grandfather, why are 
you travelling around ?’ He answered, ‘Grandson, the sons 
of the chief have been shot with arrows and it is to their place 
that I am going.’ ‘Grandfather, what will you do when you get 
there ?’ ‘Well, grandson, I will go on singing as I have been doing 
and when I get there they will open the door for me and I will 
go in.’ ‘You look very pretty, grandfather. Would you mind 
going back a little bit and coming again ? But turn from side to 
side a little more and come down lower.’ ‘All right,’ said the 
hawk, and he went back a little way and started again, singing 
as he went. ‘Grandfather, make a few more turns and come 
down a little bit lower,’ said Holy One. The hawk did as he 
was told and came down a little lower. As he went by. Holy 
One caught him and killed him. Then he skinned him and put 
the skin on himself and acted exactly as the hawk had done.” 

There are two literary reasons why this hawk episode 
is repeated and given in detail. First, because Holy One has 
to reach the home of the water-spirits in disguise; secondly, 
because the episode of the killing of the water-spirits, owing 
to its importance, has to be carefully motivated. 

It is quite interesting to note the different way in which 
the incidents have been grouped in the various tales cited as 
illustrative of the second type of plot elaboration. In the tale 
of Holy One, the whole plot is foretold in part by the wood¬ 
pecker and in part by the old woman. In the case of the tale 
of Haxige, it is only in one of J. O. Dorsey’s versions that a large 
portion of the plot is foretold, while in the tale of ‘‘The man who 
visited the Thunderbirds ” only that part of the plot which refers 
to the various tests of the hero is foretold. In the last tale the 
old woman foretells the various tests in three instalments instead 
of one. In a Mixe and Huave myth obtained in the state of 
Oaxaca, Mexico, in two versions, the incidents are in one version 
foretold in a single instalment and in the other in three. How 
are we best to account for this variability ? It is certainly not 
due to mere chance. It can, we believe, be best explained, 
in the main, by literary considerations. 
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It is quite clear that the raconteur who told the version of 
Holy One quoted above was desirous of not only carefully moti¬ 
vating the main elements of the plot, but also of clearly centring 
interest upon them, and he accomplished the latter by attracting 
and at the same time arresting the attention of the listener. 
Take, for example, the following starting point of the myth. 

"'Once there lived a person together with his younger brother. 
One day the older brother said, ‘Brother, you need not fear any¬ 
thing, for I am the holiest person in existence and am very power¬ 
ful.’ 

“One day, all the spirits in the heavens and all the spirits 
on earth held a council about this man, because he had said 
he was the only holy person. There was a lake near his place 
and a water-spirit village not far off. The water-spirits were 
the people chosen to do the deed (i.e., kill the younger brother). 
Holy One did not know of this at all. 

“One day his younger brother did not return and Holy One 
waited for him in vain. Then he went in search of him. During 
his search he wept and wherever he stopped and wept, there a 
large lake would be formed from his tears. Whenever he sobbed, 
the hills would tumble down and valleys would form in their 
place.” 

Here we have the initial incident, the death of Holy One’s 
brother, stated in the briefest and barest manner. Our ra¬ 
conteur was apparently not interested in particularly motivating 
this episode. He was, however, concerned with the search for 
the murderers, as can be seen by the following detail. 

“In his search he came across the wolf. Said he to the wolf, 
‘Little brother, do you happen to know anything about my brother 
who is lost ? I feel that he is dead somewhere.’ Then the 
wolf said, ‘Brother, I go all over the earth, but I have no knowl¬ 
edge of him.’ ‘All right, all right,’ said the Holy One, and started 
to walk away. Just then the wolf said, ‘Holy One, I am not the 
one to look after your brother.’ ‘Oh,’ said Holy One, ‘is that 
it ?’ and raced after him. The wolf ran with all his might but 
Holy One overtook him, and, taking his bow, broke open his 
jaws and killed him, saying, ‘I suppose you too took part in the 
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conspiracy against me.’ Then he hung him on a tree and went 
on. 

“As he was going along he came across the fox and he ad¬ 
dressed him, saying, ‘Little brother, I feel that something has 
befallen my brother. Now you are a cunning fellow; perhaps 
you know something of his whereabouts.’ Then the fox re¬ 
plied, ‘Brother, I go all over the earth, but I have not heard 
anything about him.’ Then Holy One started to walk away, 
but just then the fox said, ‘Holy One, I am not supposed to take 
care of your brother.’ Then he ran away. ‘Ho’, said Holy 
One, ‘is that it ? I suppose you too are one of those who con¬ 
spired against me.’ Then he ran after the fox, overtook him, 
broke open his jaws, and killed him, hanging his body on a tree. 

“Thus he went along encountering different animals. The 
next one he met was the raven and he addressed him, saying, 
‘Little brother, you are a cunning fellow; perhaps you know what 
has befallen my brother ?’ ‘Brother,’ said the raven, ‘I roam all 
over the world and the heavens, but I have not seen your brother.’ 
Then, as Holy One started to go away, the raven said, ‘Holy 
One, I am not supposed to take care of your brother.’ There¬ 
upon Holy One said, ‘What! you little rascal. I suppose that 
even such little fellows as you were present at the conspiracy.’ 
Then he knocked him down just as he started to fly away. He 
pulled his jaws open and hung him on a tree. 

“It was now getting toward evening and Holy One was going 
home. On the way home a little bird crossed his path, almost 
hitting him in the face. Again and again this happened. The 
fourth time the bird did it Holy One said, ‘Hoi’ and looked up 
to see who it was. It was the woodpecker. Then Holy One 
said, ‘I wanted to cry here in peace, but what little bird is it 
that peeks into my face ?’ Then the woodpecker said, ‘Oh, I 
have news for you, my grandson.’ ‘My, my, said Holy One, 
‘I did not know it was you, grandmother, or I would not have said 
that. Please do tell me all you know and I will give you my paint 
so that you can paint your face, and my awl so that you can use 
it for your bill.’ ‘All right, grandson, your brother is used as a 
door-flap by the chief of the water-spirits, who lives yonder in 
the lake near your place. Every one of the spirits was called 
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to the council in order to conspire against you, but my husband 
and myself were not invited, and that is why I am telling you 
this. Furthermore, at the sand-bar south of the lake is a place 
where some of the water-spirits go to bask in the sun on nice 
days.’ ‘Grandmother, it is good,’ said Holy One, and he took 
the paint which was red and painted the woodpecker’s face and 
then took his awl and placed it in her bill. Thereupon she flew 
away to a hardwood tree and pecked into it, sending her bill 
clear through. She felt very proud of her new bill.” 

The disguise of Holy One and the wounding of the 
water-spirits follows, then the meeting with the old woman 
then the various incidents of which she has spoken, and finally 
Holy One’s attempt to restore his brother to life. The motiva¬ 
tion of the search and the incidents connected with the water- 
spirits’ pursuit of Holy One occupies fully one-half of the entire 
tale. The incident of the death of the brother and the attempt 
to restore him to life have become dwarfed. The type of plot 
elaboration demanded first a heaping up of incidents to be fore¬ 
told and then their actual occurrence, and this naturally crowded 
out other things. In both versions of the Haxige tale^ (12) the 
episode of the buzzard hurrying to cure the wounded water- 
spirits is strongly stressed and he tells Haxige all that the latter 
desires to know about the whereabouts of the wounded animals 
and how to approach them, but the pursuit of Haxige, after he 
has killed the water-spirits, is dismissed in the following manner. 

‘‘They went homeward to attack him. When they had 
come very close to their home, Haxige went rushing homeward, 
carrying his brother on his arm. . . . But though they 

became all kinds of animals, they did not overtake Haxige and 
his brother. ‘There is cause for anger! Make ye an effort. 
You will be apt to fail,’ said they. They went along after him. 
It happened that Haxige, when on his way home, drew near a 
spring which boiled up repeatedly. It was a very dense forest 
at the foot of a cliff, a very high hill, whose perpendicular sur¬ 
face was concave. ‘Do ye make an effort. You have almost 
overtaken him,’ said they. At length Haxige became a bullet. 


1 J. O. Dorsey, ibid., pp. 226-253. 
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He had gone headlong into the water, ‘ten.’ In a moment he 
made himself become a stone beneath the water. And they went 
homeward, having failed in attacking him. . . 

(In the second version Haxige is not pursued at all). 

The r6le of the old woman, which is so important in Holy 
One, has become changed in the following manner in Haxige: 

“Haxige departed. At length there was an aged beaver- 
woman making a boat. ‘Hu,’ said she, ‘there is a very strong 
Haxige odor.’ ‘Old woman, there is no cause for complaint, as 
his brother was killed by the water-spirits, that Haxige is wander¬ 
ing around at random and is killing himself by crying,’ said he. 
‘Old woman, are you not indeed making a boat ?’ said Haxige. 
‘Yes. Have you not been hearing it up to this time ?’ said the 
old woman. ‘As his younger brother was killed, Haxige killed 
two of the chief water-monsters; and as they have failed to kill 
him, they have threatened to make the whole earth full of water. 
And I am making a dug-out for myself,’ said she. He said as 
follows: ‘Old woman, Haxige ever wishes to have an abundance 
of sense. He has made a dug-out and if he pile up wood at the 
bow, filling the bottom with earth, he will sit by a fire blazing 
very brightly; and, seizing the animals that come floating along, 
he will continue eating them,’ ‘Even if they fail so, they speak 
of making an abundance of snakes on the earth,’ said the old 
woman. ‘He will put shells of red-breasted turtles on his feet 
and will cover his hands in like manner. So when the snakes come 
to bite, having made a thick skin for himself, he will continue to 
crush in their heads by treading on them.’ . . . ‘Even if 

they fail so, they threaten to make darkness over the whole earth. 
They say that if he get himself in a gorge unawares, he will die 
from the fall,’ said the old woman. . . . ‘Old woman, when 

he sits in a gorge and fills it with wood, he will sit by a very good 
fire. What animal reaches him by leaping, will lie dead from the 
fall, and he will take it and sit eating it.’ ‘Even if they fail so, 
they threaten to make a deep snow over the whole earth. They 
say that he will die from the snow that will press down on him,’ 
said she. ‘Having made a very large grass-lodge, he will make a 
very high pile of wood for himself, and then he will make snow- 
shoes. What animals get buried unawares in the deep snow, 
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having killed them at his pleasure, he will stand eating them,’ 
said Haxige, ‘What sort of person are you that you despise 
Haxige ?’ he said, and, crushing her head many times with an 
axe, he killed her.” 

(In the second version the old woman is given far less space.) 

Both versions of the tale practically end with the old woman’s 
narration. None of the things she speaks of take place. Why, 
then, does the old woman appear and speak of these things ? 
The best answer seems to be that they originally formed incidents 
of the tale, as it was told among the Omaha, and that their simple 
enumeration is a secondary feature that developed in conse¬ 
quence of the prominence of the type of plot development used. 
However, the prominence of this type of plot development is 
not due to any general preference on the part of the raconteur 
but apparently to his artistic belief that in such a way certain 
episodes in his plot could best be motivated. 

Summing up, we can say that a certain amount of the 
variability found in versions of the same myth or tale is due to 
the influence of different types of plot elaboration, which in 
turn is due to the artistic individuality of the raconteur. 

DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

The nature of the actors in myths has, we know, played a 
considerable part in discussions. The German school sought to 
interpret them all as impersonations of the forces of nature. 
We will not go into an analysis of their point of view, but instead 
approach the problem in another way. To what extent, let us 
inquire, is the specific character of the actor essential to the plot ? 
Would it make any difference, for instance, if we substituted 
one character for another ? In other words, what we will try 
to examine is whether the nature of the actor and his acts flow 
from the myth-content or not. Let us look at a few examples. 

No one would, for instance, hesitate to identify the Haxige 
myth given above with the Holy One, merely because the Omaha 
have the duck and the buzzard where the Winnebago have the old 
woman (muskrat) and the hawk. It seems, rather, reasonable 
to suppose that the exact animal nature of these intermediaries is 
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of little importance, as far as the story itself is concerned, al¬ 
though it may be of importance in studying the diffusion of 
versions. The fact that in these two myths the animals that 
act as intermediaries, although different, belong to the same type, 
being water animals in the one case and birds of prey in the other, 
indicates, in all probability, that the Omaha and Winnebago 
versions are rather closely related. 

If, again, in identical plots the heroes are regarded as human 
beings until the very end of the myth, where we discover that 
they are really either animals or celestial objects, it does not 
disturb us if the explanation is clearly an after-thought. If, 
however, in the plot itself there are indications of the animal or 
celestial nature of the hero, are we to regard his human nature 
as secondary or not? It is quite likely that if a tendency to 
identify heroes with stars, for instance, exists that it would 
influence the type of actions he performs. On the other hand, the 
nature of an originally celestial hero might become so attenuated 
that but for the survival of certain “celestial” episodes, it mer¬ 
ges completely into a human being. Perhaps the voracious hero 
who turns out to be the child of the sun and moon represents such 
a merging of celestial into human hero. It is naturally rather 
difficult to be certain of the latter process, whereas for the 
former, the extension of a specific interpretation over all the 
features of a hero’s activities, examples can be easily found, as 
the following will show. 

The Winnebago have a rather popular myth called “Brother 
and Sister,” with the following plot: A man living with his sister 
is one day challenged to a fight by a stranger and defeated. 
His head is then cut off and taken away. His body goes on 
living, however, and is taken care of by his sister. His sister 
gives birth to two boys who succeed in killing the conqueror of 
their uncle and restore the head to the latter’s body. Two 
versions of this myth were obtained. Version A is summarized 
above; version B was identical with that of A, but the uncle is 
supposed to be the evening star, the mother the moon, the 
father the sun, and the children show their parentage in the dis¬ 
guises they assume, such as that of vibrating light and heat. 
At the same time, the boys have become identified with the twins 
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who play so great a part in Winnebago mythology, and the 
entire myth appears in an epic about their adventures. Indeed 
it may very well be that originally it was connected with them. 

In the above we have, then, a clear illustration of how the 
heroes of a certain myth have been consistently interpreted in 
a certain way and how figures like the twins, who could by no 
manner of means ever be regarded as celestial beings, have been 
remoulded so as to fit into the general scheme. Now, such a 
process, it would be fair to assume, must have occurred often, 
and a careful study and analysis of a body of myths that show 
a marked preference for “celestial” interpretations, like the 
Pawnee, would probably bring to light a large number of in¬ 
stances. 

In addition to the above causes for variation, one other may 
be pointed out. In every cultural area or tribe, certain animals 
or beings have become traditionally associated with certain 
definite characteristics; one is the fool, another the sloven, a 
third the humorist, a fourth the boaster, a fifth the fop, a sixth 
the gossip, etc. Whenever these respective characters are 
needed, they are supplied from the stock-in-trade of the particu¬ 
lar tribe. If a certain myth is borrowed, certain figures are, 
therefore, likely to be displaced even if the myth content is in 
no way altered. 

It must be quite clear, then, from the above discussion, that 
neither the animal, human, or celestial nature of the hero, 
nor the type or kind of his activities can throw much light on the 
history of a given myth; that the essential thing to grasp is 
that to-day the myth is a literary unit that requires a hero whose 
specific nature and activities will be determined by a large 
number of factors; that these factors are, in the main, the char¬ 
acteristics of a hero as told by different families in a tribe, the 
influence of some raconteur, and, lastly, the traditional associa¬ 
tion of certain figures with definite traits, episodes, and motifs. 

THE EPISODES. 

We have, up to the present, been treating of the general 
plot of the myth analytically, separated from those other ele- 
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ments that go to form the entire myth-complex. We shall now 
treat the episodes in the same manner. 

Would we equate two myths merely on the basis of similarity 
in certain episodes ? Given a general culture-area such as that of 
the Woodlands or Woodland-Plains, would similarity in certain 
of the episodes be sufficient to identify two myths ? The answer 
to this question is of fundamental importance. 

When, indeed, are two episodes identical ? When the general 
plot is the same or when the plot plus its motivation is the same ? 
Generally speaking, we seem to regard the similarity of the plot 
as sufficient. Take, for example, the well-known episode of 
the trickster and the ducks he wishes to capture. Here the 
episode consists of the tying of the ducks’ legs. That is the 
essential object. How it is accomplished varies according to 
the version obtained. In spite of the variability of the moti¬ 
vation, we feel confident, nevertheless, that we are always 
dealing with the same episode. Or, take the episode of the hero 
in “Haxige” and “Holy One” and the animal who informs 
him what has become of his brother. Here the essential thing 
is that the hero obtain the required information. How he act¬ 
ually obtains it varies widely. The divergence in motivation 
may bring in a large amount of detail of a different kind for each 
version, so that externally the episodes may appear quite dif¬ 
ferent. If, for instance, the information is obtained from the 
woodpecker, the author-raconteur may bring in the whole story 
of how the woodpecker obtained his present characteristics, 
whereas if he obtained it from some animal who had been slighted 
by those who had killed the hero’s brother, the whole story 
of how he had been insulted might be brought in. 

Finally, let us take the Mexican-Indian tale of the rabbit 
committing depredations on the chile-field of an old woman. 
The essential feature of the plot is how to catch the rabbit and 
drive him away. This, according to many versions of the tale, 
is accomplished by distributing tar-baby decoys over the field. 
From a New Mexican informant, however, I obtained a version 
in which the rabbit was driven away by the owner of the chile- 
field paying insects to crawl into the rabbit’s anus. The tar-baby 
as a decoy, on the other hand, I found in a Mexican-Zapotecan 
version of Grimm’s story of the Golden Apple tree. 
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No further illustrations are needed. They can be found in 
any collection of North American myths. What we discover 
in every case is that the motivation of the episode is extremely 
variable and that the constant element is always the plot. 

THE MOTIFS. 

The motifs form the last unit into which the myth-complex 
can be analytically separated. Every cultural area seems to have 
a large although by no means unlimited assortment. The ex¬ 
treme variability with which one, then another, is used in dif¬ 
ferent versions of the same myth seems difficult to explain unless 
we assume that they are more or less free elements whose use 
depends in some respects on traditional association with certain 
episodes or actors, but mainly on the selective powers exercised 
by the author-raconteur and on the psychological-literary 
necessities of the plot. 

Summing up the results of our inquiry into the nature of the 
myth-complex, we may say that there are, broadly speaking, 
five units; the type of plot elaboration, the dramatis personae, 
the episodes, the motivation of the episodes, and the 
motifs; that one or more of these may vary in different 
versions of the same myth; and that, finally, the main 
problem we have to solve is to explain this variability. 
We have sought to indicate that the explanation lay in the 
manifold literary tendencies at work, particularly in the literary 
individuality of the author-raconteur. The proof of our conten¬ 
tion we will furnish in detail in another part of this essay. 

THE MYTH-COMPLEX AS A UNIT. 

We have discussed in the above sections the separate units 
of the myth-complex. Our separation was, however, admittedly 
arbitrary except from a purely analytical point of view. Let us 
now, therefore, look at the myth-complex as a unit. 

If we examine a number of myths, such as the Trickster 
cycle of the Winnebago, the Wi-sa'ka® cycle of the Fox, the 
Nenebojo cycle of the Ojibwa, and the Coyote cycle of the Mexi- 
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can Indians, and compare them with the Twin cycle of the 
Winnebago, the Wi'sa'ka* myth of the origin of the Fox Midewi- 
win, the cycle of Haxige of the Omaha, and with numerous 
origin myths of ceremonials, a great difference will be found to 
exist in the way in which the different elements of the myth- 
complex have been welded together. 

In the Trickster cycle of the Winnebago and of the Ojibwa 
of southeastern Ontario and in the Fox Wi’sa'ka® cycle there is 
practically no general plot, but merely a sequence of episodes 
strung together either without a connecting link or by means 
of a very vague general theme. Frequently this theme consists 
simply in regarding the episodes as various stages in a journey. 
Such, for instance, is the case in the Winnebago cycle and in the 
Nenebojo cycle of southeastern Ontario. In the Mississauga 
version the theme is the bungling host. The latter is also found 
in the Wi-sa'ka® cycle. Whatever unity is found in this last- 
mentioned cycle consists in the characteristics of the host. 
Each episode is in itself a unit with this proviso—^that some are 
probably grouped together, in the minds of the people, with other 
themes, different heroes, and different psychological-literary 
situations. 

In order to test the constancy of the association of a definite 
series of episodes in a given story, I had two brothers, among the 
Winnebago, tell me a myth which they had both derived from 
the same source, and subsequently I had an individual tell me 
the same myth at different intervals. The result showed a 
marked variability in the selections of the episodes. 

Such is the situation we find in the general trickster cycles. 
The moment, however, we turn to myths like that of the Winne¬ 
bago “Twins” and the others mentioned above which have be¬ 
come associated with rituals, an entirely different condition con¬ 
fronts us. There is, first, a more or less marked unity of plot. 
Episodes are held together by reference to some literary unit, 
actions are fairly well motivated, and there is a gradual unfolding 
of a plot. It is quite apparent immediately that we are dealing 
with a literary unit. Take for example the Twin cycle. It 
consists of more than half a dozen myths, but they have, on 
the whole, been so artistically woven together by general themes, 
3 
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unity in the characterization of the heroes and their activities, 
and by skilful motivation, that one hardly realizes the mosaic 
nature of the whole. We are here clearly in the presence of an 
epic. I secured practically all the separate myths found in the 
epic separately, and a comparison of these separate versions 
with the versions in the epic showed most illuminatingly the 
manner in which the author of the epic had subordinated the 
separate elements of his tale to the unity of the plot. 

The same evidence of literary remodelling is to be seen in 
the majority of origin myths of rituals. Here even the loose 
Trickster cycle has become unified and coherent. Compare in 
this respect the figure of the hare in the Winnebago Hare cycle 
in general with the same figure in the origin myth of the Medicine- 
Lodge, or that of the Fox Wi-sa'ka® in the Trickster cycle with 
the same figure in the origin myth of the Midewiwin. 

It will, I hope, be understood that the unity predicated of 
these versions is not perfect. As a matter of fact, if we look 
at these myths in great detail and analyse them in the way we 
are accustomed to analyse our own literary productions, a con¬ 
siderable amount of the unity disappears. The motivation is 
not always skilful, sometimes indeed there is no motivation at 
all, and on the other hand certain episodes, motifs, themes, and 
characterizations seem at variance with the general character of 
the plot or the hero. Occasionally one finds a myth perfect from 
the literary point of view, that is, our literary point of view.^ 
As such, for instance, I regard the Winnebago myth of “The 
Traveller.” Very few perfect ones, however, were obtained. 
In the main we find quite a large number of defects of detail 
interfering with the unity of the plot. It is, however, just these 
defects that are of the greatest significance in a discussion of 
Indian mythology, as we will now try to show. 

Many of the myths obtained in North America are, as we 
have seen, found in two distinct types of versions, one in which 
they have not, to any appreciable extent, been subjected to 

1 The Indian’s point of view differs, of course, markedly from our own in a number of re¬ 
spects. These will be discussed in the section on “The novelette as remodelled by the author- 
raconteur.” It should, however, be borne in mind that in many essential respects the art 
of story-telling is alike among aU mankind. 
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literary workmanship and one in which they have. What signi¬ 
ficance is there in the existence of these two types ? Why has 
not one, for instance, displaced the other, and what exactly is 
the relation of the one to the other ? It seems to me that the 
answer to this question is simple, the one represents the myth as 
folk-lore, the other as literature. The one is static, of the nature 
of formulae toward which the individual takes a passive attitude ; 
the other is dynamic, of the nature of free elements with which a 
specially gifted individual plays and which he endeavours to weld 
into a literary unit. In other words, the first type of version 
represents our fairy tale. Fairy tales we know have no real 
plot, but consist of a series of incidents strung together in an 
indefinite way. All the incidents, themes, and motifs which 
belong to the general folkloristic background are to be found in 
them. Owing to the fact that they have become largely for¬ 
mulaic in character, they are handed down in much the same 
way from generation to generation. 

The relation of the myth as such to the myth as novelette is a 
very direct one. Just as among the Greeks, so among the Indians, 
the main subject matter of their literature is based on their my¬ 
thology. There is, it is true, a not inconsiderable body of real tales 
among the Indians, consisting of specific happenings that have been 
cast into a literary mould, but with these we have no concern here. 
However, in thus bodily taking over their mythology for their 
literary themes, the Indian author-raconteurs took with them a 
large amount of the lack of coherence and poor motivation of the 
myths and only in cases of fairly perfect workmanship has this 
been eliminated. Similar things have taken place in our own 
literature. In the dramas of Shakespeare, especially in his early 
work, we find at times a number of situations that are quite 
out of place and poorly motivated, explained when recourse is 
had to the sources from which he drew his plots.^ 

The novelette, then, is generally only a myth cast in an im¬ 
perfect literary mould. The contrast between the myth and its 
novelette form is not anything like as great as that which existed, 

‘ Two such situations come to my mind: one, the seemingly incongruous fact that Romeo 
is represented as being in love when the play opens; the second, Hamlet’s failure to kill his 
uncle when he finds him in prayer. Both these situations are poorly motivated and can be 
most intelligibly explained when the original sources of the plots are consulted. 
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for instance, between Greek mythology and the subject-matter 
of the Greek plays. Just as among the latter, however, so among 
the Indians, incidents, episodes, etc., have in the hands of skilful 
author-raconteurs become entirely subordinated to a general 
theme. The Wrath of Achilles finds its counterpart in the Twins' 
Search for their Blankets, in the Enmity of the Water-spirit 
and the Thunderbird, and in the Hare’s Succour of the Human 
Race. 

It is perhaps along these lines—the lack of complete liter¬ 
ary remodelling—that the figure of the trickster can best be 
explained. Assuming the original existence of a series of clown¬ 
ish adventures grouped around an indefinite personage, all that 
is needed for an understanding of the trickster’s r61e in North 
America, with its apparent contradictions of buffoon and bene¬ 
factor, is to imagine a partial literary remodelling of the older 
myth. It is quite clear from myth collections made among the 
Winnebago, Sauk and Fox, Ojibwa, and others that Wak'djuk*a*'ga, 
Wi‘sa*ka“, and Nenebojo have, in the main, become different 
personages in the ritualistic myths. They have become con¬ 
scious benefactors. But as this character has merely been added 
to the older conception without any systematic attempt having 
been made always to harmonize the older with the newer con¬ 
ception, a peculiar incongruity has resulted which has sorely 
puzzled mythologists. The interpretation I have ventured to 
give here explains, it seems to me, the nature and significance of 
this incongruity in conception in a simple and adequate manner 
and does not leave as many inexplicable features as the interpre¬ 
tations of Brinton and Boas. 

Although I have rather insisted upon the association of the 
trickster with a ritual as the reason for the development of his 
r61e as benefactor, such a r61e may have developed in a number of 
other ways. The possibility for such a growth is given in the 
fact that the trickster is one of the very oldest figures in the myth¬ 
ology of the human race and must have, in almost all cases, 
become identified with the race of heroes and creators. 

In speaking before of the myth as static, as a cultural ele¬ 
ment toward which the individual assumed a passive attitude, we 
did not have in mind so much the myth as the myth elements. 
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There are innumerable variants of the trickster cycle, but this 
variability in the selection of episodes, motifs, dramatis personae, 
etc., is not really conditioned by literary considerations. It is 
due mainly to two facts; first, to a lack of definite association 
between episodes and motifs, it often being of little consequence 
what particular ones are selected from the vast stock-in-trade of 
any given folkloristic background; and, secondly, to borrowing 
both from within the tribe itself and from without. What we 
find here are passive accretions, losses, readjustments, etc., not 
really comparable to the conscious subordination of the parts 
to the whole or to the specific “thematic” developments of liter¬ 
ary productions.^ 


THE MYTH AS TRANSMITTED. 

The Indian has a firm belief in the existence of a “correct’* 
version for each myth, which seems to evidence itself in his re¬ 
fusal to tell a myth unless he knows it perfectly. The moment 

^ Swanton has discussed some of these problems in his paper entitled "Some practical 
aspects of the study of myths," Journ. of American Folk-Lore, Vol. XXIII, pp. 5,6, in a general 
but very suggestive manner. He says, “Broadly we may distinguish between those myths 
which appear to be the special property of the people among whom they are found, and those 
which may be shown to be exotic. When a myth is learned by an individual belonging to 
another tribe, but still located in the country from which it was obtained, we have simple repe¬ 
tition of that myth. When, however, it is applied to some place or people within the limits 
of the tribe borrowing, it may be said to be ‘adopted;’ and, if the scene of it is laid at some 
particular place, it may be said to be ‘relocalised.’ When it is taken into an older story of the 
tribe borrowing it, we have ‘incorporation.’ This incorporation may be due to one of several 
causes. Stories referring to the origin of any natural feature or custom would by a Haida 
or Tlingit naturally be incorporated into the Raven story, because the larger number of such 
stories are gathered there. In other cases two stories are combined merely because they present 
certain superficial similarities, and we then have ‘combination on account of similars.’ Two 
stories resembling each other closely may in certain details become fused and reduced to one, 
or there may be ‘transfusion of elements’ between them. In still another case we have a kind 
of ‘myth metathesis,’ the hero of one narrative having become a monster overcome by the 
hero in the other. ‘Alteration of motive’ occurs where a myth told for one purpose in one place 
is given a different explanation in another, here accounting for a certain crest, there for a place 
name, a custom, or the origin of a secret society. ‘Mythification’ might be applied to that 
presented by an historical Haida war-story into which has been implanted the common mythic 
story of a man ascending to the sky-world and throwing down timbers or coals thence. More 
important is the process by which a tale is rendered more and more consistent either (1) to 
agree with altered tribal circumstances, or (2) to keep pace with a rising level of intelligence and 
a consequently greater demand for consistency. The first of these is that process which gives 
rise to many folk-etymologies, explanations of names and things which have nothing to do 
with their real origin; while the second results in those elaborate attempts to explain myths 
as allegorical representations of real events. ‘Ritualization of myths’ takes place when an 
attempt is made to weave together the sacred legends into a consistent tribal, clan, or ^society 
story, the telling of which is frequently accompanied by external ceremonies. . . 
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we try, however, to control this belief by comparing different 
versions of the same myth, this belief does not seem justified. 
As a matter of fact, among the Winnebago I have called an 
informant’s attention to the difference between his version and 
another one obtained and he expressed no surprise, saying that 
there were different ways of telling this particular myth, depend¬ 
ing upon the band in the Medicine-Dance to which he belonged. 
Such instances as this make it seem probable that the Indian 
does not really postulate a tribal version, but one associated with 
much smaller units. Among tribes living in definite village groups 
we might expect to have a myth vary from village to village; 
among other trj^es from camp to camp or even from family 
to family. The question that we have to answer then is how, 
in myth collections obtained to-day, we are to interpret our 
variants. Let us first discuss intertribal variants. 

There seems to be little doubt that a number of distinct 
myth-centres existed in North America, between which dif¬ 
fusion has taken place from time immemorial. In addition to 
these large centres there also grew up smaller areas with charac¬ 
teristic ways of telling certain myths and with a marked tendency 
toward grouping together certain episodes, toward using certain 
motifs and dramatis personae, and even, it may be said, toward 
employing a definite type of plot elaboration. It is with these 
smaller centres and the variability within them, that we wish to 
deal specifically. Dixon has summarized the data for one such 
area in his paper entitled “The Mythology of the Central and 
Eastern Algonkins,” and as it is of considerable importance for 
our discussion, we will quote it in extenso.^ 

“At the outset we may divide the whole mass of these 
tales into two parts—those which form a more or less connected 
series recounting the birth and adventures of the two brothers, 
ending with the deluge and the re-creation of the world; and, 
on the other hand, those other tales which recount the exploits 
of the culture-hero alone, some of which are of the trickster 
type. 

“Taking this more or less connected cycle, we may separate 
it, for purposes of comparison, into four portions—the origin 

^ Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. XXII, pp. 6-8. 
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and birth of the hero and his brother or brothers, the brother’s 
death, the deluge, and the re-creation of the world. As a whole, 
the cycle as told shows two contrasting forms, an Eastern and a 
Western. Considering the latter of these, it is evident, that so 
far as the first part is concerned, there is considerable variation. 
The Ojibwa, Menominee, Pottawatomi and Ottawa have in 
common two incidents of the virgin or abnormal birth and the 
death of the mother. These features are lacking in the Fox, 
while there are no tales relative to the origin of the culture-hero 
given from the Cree and Saulteaux. While the Ojibwa, Menomi¬ 
nee and Ottawa agree in there being but two brothers. Fox and 
Pottawatomi both speak of four. Menominee and Ottawa agree 
in associating the younger brother with the wolf, whereas the 
former stands alone in having one of the brothers die at birth, 
to be later resuscitated as a companion for the other. The 
most noteworthy difference, however, in this first portion of the 
cycle, lies in the appearance among the Pottawatomi and Ottawa 
of the Flintman as one of the brothers: of his opposition and 
enmity to the culture-hero; and final destruction by the latter, 
as a result of what may be called the “deceitful confidence.” 
These various elements are typically Iroquoian, and are found 
most fully developed, apparently among the Wyandot-Huron, 

“The second part of the cycle also shows variety. Among 
the Menominee and Pottawatomi, the Ojibwa and the Ottawa, 
the culture-hero’s brother is killed by evil water-frequenting 
manitous, when the brother, neglecting his elder brother’s warn¬ 
ing, crosses a lake on the ice. The Menominee and Pottawatomi 
agree in the return of the brother in the form of a ghost, and in 
his departure westward to be the guardian of the land of the dead. 
These elements do not appear in the Ojibwa or Ottawa, however. 
A somewhat similar combination appears in the Fox, where the 
incident of the lake does not occur, the manitous killing the cul¬ 
ture-hero’s brother, after decoying him away to a distance. 
The incident of the ghost’s return is, however, present. The 
affiliation of the Cree-Saulteaux in this portion of the cycle 
is again unknown, for lack of data. 

“For the third part there is fuller material, as, although 
the incidents are not available from the Pottawatomi, both 
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Cree and Saulteaux may here be taken account of. As far as 
regards the incident of the “bird informant” Cree, Saulteaux, 
Ojibwa and Fox stand together. In the “stump disguise” 
and the wounding of the manitous, all are in accord except 
the Fox, which here has the unique incident of the floating 
spider-web. The Menominee has also a special incident in the 
introduction of the ball game. In the impersonation of the Frog 
shaman by the culture-hero, and his subsequent completion of 
the revenge by killing the manitous, all are in accord except the 
Ottawa, which lacks this incident. All in all, the Cree, Saulteaux, 
Ojibwa, and Menominee are in closest agreement in this part of 
the cycle. 

“In the essential elements of the deluge, the escape from it, 
the “earth-diver” and the reconstruction of the world, all the 
tribes are in substantial accord. The Menominee-Ojibwa alone 
have the incident of the stretching tree, and the Cree-Ojibwa 
alone tell of the measuring of the new earth by the wolf. Taken 
as a whole, all the members of the Western and Central groups 
form a fairly accordant body. The Fox, having several unique 
features, stands somewhat apart, as does the Pottawatomi, by 
reason of its strong Iroquoian element. 

“Turning now to the Eastern tribes, it appears at a glance 
that there is little in common with the tribes just discussed. 
There is here the incident of the abnormal birth, but this is also 
found among the Iroquois and widely elsewhere. Among 
the Abnaki there is the association of the culture-hero’s brother 
with the wolf, but all the remainder of the cycle is missing. 
The only other points of contact with the cycle as described, 
lie in the opposition of the two brothers, and the slaying of one 
by the other as a result of the “deceitful confidence.” These 
incidents are, however, typically Iroquoian, and are found only 
in the Ottawa and Pottawatomi farther west. Practically, 
therefore, we may say that the cycle found in fairly accordant 
form through the west is here wholly lacking. 

“In a consideration of the other incidents relating to the 
culture-hero, we unfortunately have little information relating 
to the Pottawatomi or the tribes of the central group, and must 
thus confine the comparisons largely to the other western tribes 
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and those of the east. Of incidents not falling into the con¬ 
nected cycle just discussed, there are about eighteen, an investi¬ 
gation of whose distribution reveals the following points. About 
half of these, including such as the "hoodwinked dancers,” 
“stolen feast,” “rolling rock,” “body punished,” “reflection 
devices,” “tree holds prisoner,” and “sun trap,” are common to 
a group composed of the Cree, Saulteaux, Fox, and Menominee, 
the Ojibwa having but three out of eight. The other half, 
including the “wolf companions,” “Jonah,” “Hippogrif,” 
“caught by the head,” “visit to the culture-hero,” and “bungling 
host,” are common to the group made up of the Saulteaux, 
Ojibwa, Fox, and Menominee. In other words, the Saulteaux- 
Menominee-Fox have a series of about eighteen incidents in 
common, one-half of which are also found among the Cree, 
and the other half among the Ojibwa. 

“With the Eastern group there is almost as slight an agree¬ 
ment in the class of incidents as in the connected cycle. Four 
incidents only are found to agree—the “hoodwinked dancers,” 
the “rolling rock,” “visit to the culture-hero,” and the “bungling 
host.” The latter, at least, is of such wide distribution that its 
importance in this case may be regarded as slight.” 

The variability in the versions of this Two-Brother myth 
is, after all, inconsiderable. Let us see of what type they are. 
We have first the abnormal birth of the hero, present in some and 
absent in others; then a variability in the number of dramatis 
personae and in the nature of their relation to one another, 
whether friendly or Inimical; third, differences in the fate of the 
brother; and fourth, differences in the nature of the hero’s dis¬ 
guise when seeking revenge. 

The abnormal birth is part of the usual formula for the hero. 
It may, however, disappear if of little importance for his char¬ 
acterization. In the Fox version used by Dixon we are dealing 
with a ritualistic myth that has undergone marked literary 
remodelling where the author-raconteur seems to have had two 
marked themes, revenge for the death of the hero’s brother, and 
the succour of the human race, and everything has been subor¬ 
dinated to these themes. The retention of the entire folk-lore 
hero formula was quite unnecessary. Among the Winnebago, 
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in the origin myth of the Medicine Dance, the hero, although 
regarded as a creation of Earthmaker, still retains in vestigial 
form this part of the old hero formula, although it has been 
skillfully motivated. 

In the death of the mother we are probably dealing with the 
persistence of a motif that is of considerable importance in the 
separate myth of the birth of Nenebojo. There is also present 
an evident assimilation here with the Twin myth, where the 
mother is generally killed by an ogre. We may also be dealing 
with part of the hero formula, for not only must the hero be born 
of a virgin, but he must be born before his time, generally in 
seven months with the consequent death of his mother. 

The variability in the number of heroes is probably due to 
a partial confusion of this myth with the independent myth 
of the birth of the hero, where he is regarded as one of the four 
cardinal points. It is the confusion with the same myth that 
probably accounts for the change from a friendly to an inimical 
attitude of the heroes. 

The association of the brother with the land of the dead 
is constant for all these tribes, it having been recently found 
among the Ojibwa too, but apparently only among those tribes 
where a ritual is connected with it, like the Menominee, Pot- 
tawatami. Fox, and Winnebago, is it particularly motivated. 

That the hero’s disguise should in all but one case be a 
“stump,” shows how closely this particular motif was associated 
with the Two-Brother myth in this particular area. 

Summing up, we may say that we are dealing here with a 
version of the Two-Brother myth that is fairly constant within 
a restricted area, that the differences found are of an accidental 
nature or are connected either with the incomplete use of the 
hero formula or with ritualistic associations. Nowhere, the 
Fox version always excepted, have they resulted from attempts 
at literary remodelling. 

All the foregoing changes have arisen during the trans¬ 
mission of the myth from one generation to another, and we 
may, therefore, assume that in the transmission of this particular 
version of a folk-lore-myth, not only has the plot been kept 
practically intact in most of its details, but that even a constancy 
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may exist in the details and the sequence of the episodes and 
motifs. Such a fixity in the associations of plot, episodes, 
and motifs, with an apparent absence of literary remodelling, 
is, however, not common. We would ordinarily expect to find 
only a few episodes or motifs definitely associated, as in the differ¬ 
ent folk-lore versions of the “Twins.” 

THE NOVELETTE AS TRANSMITTED. 

The literary remodelling of the folk-lore myth or novelette, 
as we will now call it, has certainly gone on for many generations, 
longer in some tribes, of course, and shorter in others. A num¬ 
ber of myth versions will consequently represent in reality 
novelettes that have deviated so far from the original folk-lore- 
myth on which they were based that it is as impossible to re¬ 
construct this original myth with their help, as it would be to 
reconstruct the primitive versions of the Greek myths from the 
literary versions known to us. However, we are much better 
off among the Indians than among the Greeks in this respect— 
that folk-lore versions of the myths have been transmitted with 
which these literary versions may be, at times, compared. 
We have, then, one means of determining, within certain limits, 
the changes a novelette has undergone. The study of these 
changes will also be facilitated as soon as we know first, in more 
detail the r61e of the author-raconteur, who unquestionably 
represents the main agency in the remodelling, and secondly, 
their approximate number in different tribes and different 
generations. 

The general opposition against change is perhaps more 
marked in the case of the novelette than in that of the folk-lore- 
myth and is evidenced at times in a contemptuous attitude 
toward the “radicals” who tell myths differently from their 
fathers. It should also be remembered that the novelette was 
on the whole neither as generally known nor as popular as the 
myth and was probably transmitted along distinct family 
lines. This is particularly true of adventures of ancestors 
and fasting experiences that have been cast into a literary 
mould, and it may also be true of the common realistic tale 
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not based on m 3 rthological subject matter. If to the above 
reasons we add the fact that in the novelette the different ele¬ 
ments of the plot form a more or less fixed unit, we should expect 
to find a fairly intact transmission, in some cases. Some of the 
versions must then represent old literary forms and old literary 
interests. In order to determine this an exhaustive study would 
have to be made of the mythology-literature of a tribe and a large 
number of variants of each myth would have to be collected. When 
this has been done, we will, I am certain, be in a better position 
to judge of the significance of such features as the star inter¬ 
pretations of the Pawnee, the human heroes of the Eskimo, 
the explanatory element, etc. 

THE NOVELETTE AS REMODELLED BY THE AUTHOR-RACONTEUR. 

It was formerly assumed that the Indian’s reverence for 
the past bound him in shackles that only the very few could 
break; that cultural possessions were transmitted just as they 
had been received. The apparent deviations were supposed 
to be due to unevenness in the power of transmitting exactly 
what had been heard. This factor in cultural changes has been 
vastly overrated, it seems to me. On no theory of unevenness 
in transmission can certain of the differences between versions 
of the same myth or novelette be accounted for. Even a cursory 
study must make it clear that we are dealing here with factors 
of a very specific kind. Let us see what they are. 

Any one who has spent any time among Indians must have 
been impressed by the fact that only a few Indians in any tribe 
have the reputation of being excellent raconteurs. And it is a 
different kind of excellence with which each raconteur is credited, 
if we are to judge from the Winnebago and Ojibwa, Among 
the former, where I made definite inquiries, one man was famous 
for the humorous touches which he imparted to every tale; 
another, for the fluency with which he spoke and the choice 
of his language; a third, for his dramatic delivery; a fourth, 
for the radical way in which he handled time-worn themes; 
a fifth, for his tremendous memory; a sixth, for the accuracy 
with which he adhered to the “accepted” version; etc. As 
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born raconteurs, with a different type of genius, they told the 
story for the sake of story telling, as raconteurs have done in all 
ages. They used their specific gifts to attain the greatest effect. 
For most of them it would be wholly impossible to tell a tale 
exactly in the same way, even if it had been obtained from a skil¬ 
ful raconteur. We know that the artist who has obtained 
complete mastery over his technique invariably plays with his 
art. In a similar way the raconteur who has obtained complete 
mastery over his technique plays with his material and it is this 
play that becomes an important factor in the origin of different 
versions. 

The forms in which this play instinct will manifest itself 
are, of course, manifold. It may lie in the characterization of 
different personages by special phonetical devices; by gestures; 
by exaggerating certain incidents or overdrawing certain traits 
of the characters; and finally—and for our purposes, of para¬ 
mount importance—it may lie in the substitution of one episode 
for another, one theme for another, or one motif for another. 
Even granted that older literary models and other causes hold 
him in check, the changes that will take place in the novelette, 
under the influence of the factors enumerated above, are consider¬ 
able. 

One might suppose that such a conception of the rdle of the 
author-raconteur would imply tremendous changes in the novel¬ 
ette, as it passes from generation to generation. Theoretically 
this is true and if we do not find as great departures from the 
normal version of a given novelette as anticipated, this is due 
to the improbability of a line of skilful author-raconteurs apply¬ 
ing themselves to any given novelette, reinforced by the conser¬ 
vative tendency of a group which will not countenance any 
marked originality in the handling of traditional themes. 

Every generation will, I think, have its original author- 
raconteurs, although unquestionably their most original treat¬ 
ment of myths will not survive them. A number of these are, 
however, likely to fall into the hands of investigators, who 
must consequently remember that these deviations hardly 
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represent the rate of variability of any given myth from gener¬ 
ation to generation.^ 

PSYCHOLOGICAL-LITERARY ELEMENTS IN THE PLOT, 

The preceding discussion was concerned with the probability 
of the origin of the many different versions of myths through 
the free exercise of the author-raconteur’s play instinct. We 
shall now discuss the probability for still further divergence 
through the exercise of the author-raconteur’s literary-psycho- 
logical instinct. 

The Indian author-raconteur must have realized as much as 
any of our own novelists that the effective telling of a story 
depended on a number of devices, the development of a denoue¬ 
ment, cumulative effect, etc.; also that he was dealing with cer¬ 
tain psychological situations. It certainly is not presuming 
too much to say that he had sufficient power to analyse his 
myths and separate them in a rough way into the component 
elements of which they were formed. Let us illustrate this by 
examining the plot of the Winnebago myth of “Holy One.’’ 
What the author-raconteur had in mind was clearly the following 
plot and the following psychological situations. 

Scene I. Holy One’s brother must die. He is warned not 
to take a certain road. 

Scene II. The slayers of Holy One’s brother must be dis¬ 
covered and punished. Holy One must discover their identity 
from some unwilling agent. He must transform himself, wound 
but not kill the slayers. Then he must find out what has become 
of the slayers, again from an unwilling agent, kill the agent, 
disguise himself in his shape, and finally kill the slayers of his 
brother. 

Scene III. He must be pursued and escape. 

Scene IV. He must attempt to restore his brother to life 
and fail. 

11 know particularly of two Winnebago who have the reputation of telling myths remark¬ 
ably well, but of deviating considerably from the older versions. The older people look askance 
at them, but the younger, especially the members of the family, seem to show no displeasure. 
Under ordinary conditions, we might here have a test case of the perpetuation of markedly 
divergent versions. 
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The death of Holy One is not directly motivated in all 
versions of this myth, his death, however, being assumed.^ 

Let us see how certain of the above themes are treated in 
detail; for instance, the manner in which Holy One discovers 
the slayers of his brother. The motivation is various. The 
following is the Omaha version. 

“On the bank of the stream the grass was lying in good 
condition. There he (Haxige) lay down. As he lay two ducks 
came to him. They went diving. And they came up again. 
One said as follows: ‘My friend, when Haxige’s younger brother 
was killed, I had a great abundance of food. How was it with 
you ?’ ‘My friend, I did not have a good time. Only the little 
finger was left for me; and I said that no matter when I saw 
him, I would tell him (Haxige) about his own,’ said the duck. 

“When Haxige heard it he became a leaf. Having fallen 
on the water, the leaf went floating in the space between the ducks. 
When he reached the very place he seized the ducks by the neck.’’^ 
The following is the Ojibwa version obtained at Rama, 
Ontario: 

“As he (Nenebo 3 o)was walking along the shore of a lake, he 
saw a Kingfisher sitting on a branch of a tree, that was bending 
over the lake, intently looking at something in the water. ‘What 
are you looking at ?’ asked Nenebojo. The Kingfisher pretended 
not to hear him. Then Nenebojo said again, ‘If you will tell 
me what you are looking at, I will make you look very beautiful. 
I will paint your feathers.’ The bird gladly accepted the offer, 
and as soon as Nenebojo had painted his feathers, he said, 
'I am looking at Nenebojo’s brother whom the water-spirits 
have killed and whose skin they are using as a door-flap.’’^ 

The Winnebago version is given on pages 22-24. 

In the next episode Holy One must wound the water-spirits 
and thereupon disguise himself in such a way that the water- 

• Cf., for instance, the first part of the Fox origin myth of the Midewiwin and the end of 
the Omaha myth of Haxige’s Adventures. In the Fox version we have both a specific moti¬ 
vation—the spirits’ enmity against Wi'sa’ka’s—and the traditional belief that Wi.sa.kS’s 
brother is the ruler of the realms of the dead. 

»J. O. Dorsey, ibid., p. 240. 

• P. Radin, "Some myths and tales of the Ojibwa of southeastern Ontario," pp. 19, 20. 
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spirits who know they are being pursued are nevertheless de¬ 
ceived. 

This is the Omaha motivation, 

“Haxige became an eagle and departed. Behold, the mon¬ 
sters lay flat on their backs . . . ‘Haxige is coming towards 
you,’ was said. He failed . . . ‘What shall I do to get even 
with them ?’ Haxige thought. Then he became a leaf again . . . 
‘Haxige is coming toward you,’ was said. He failed. Then he 
became like a blue-backed bird-hawk . . ‘Haxige is coming 
toward you,’ he said. He failed ... At length when the 
fourth day arrived he became a grass-snake, etc.” 

Among the Ojibwa of southeastern Ontario we find the fol¬ 
lowing commonly used motivation: 

‘‘He (Nenebojo) first pondered about what disguise he should 
take, so that he could approach them (the water-spirits) without 
being detected. ‘Well, ’ said he to himself, ‘I think I’ll change 
myself into an old rotten stump.’ This he immediately did 
by means of a long rod that he always carried with him. 

“When the lions came out of the water to sun themselves, 
one of them noticed the stump and said to one of the others, 
‘I never, saw that old stump there before. Surely it can’t be 
Nenebojo ?’ But the one he was addressing said, ‘Indeed I have 
seen that stump before.’ Then a third one came over to look, 
in order to make certain. He broke a piece off and he saw 
that it was rotten. So they were all satisfied.’’^ 

The Winnebago motivation shows a modification of the 
Omaha. 

‘‘The next morning Holy One started for the place where 
the water-spirits bask in the sun. On the way he caught some 
mice and carried them along with him. He went to the sand-bar 
and there he turned himself into an old stump of a willow-tree 
full of mice’s nests and mice. Suddenly the lake began to roar 
and the two spirits floated to the surface in the middle of the lake. 
Suddenly one of them said, ‘Look, there is Holy One!’ Then 
both dived back into the water again. After a while they came 
up again, but quickly dived back. A third and fourth time they 


P. Radin, “Some myths and tales of the Ojibwa of southeastern Ontario,” p. 20. 
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did this. Finally one of them said, ‘Oh, that is merely an old 
stump. It has always been there.’ ‘Well, if that is the case, 
you had better go and look at it.’ Then one of them went over 
to inspect it and the mice ran out in every direction. He then 
said. Surely, this can’t be Holy One, for if it were he would 
not have changed himself into a stump with living mice in it. 
Besides that, I told you it always stood there, but you wouldn’t 
believe me.” 

In a similar way it could be shown by comparing other episodes 
and themes that the motivation is characteristically different 
in different versions of the same myth. How are we to explain 
this variety in motivation ? All we have to assume is a skilful 
raconteur-author who seizes the different moments of importance 
in a plot and plays with them, now motivating one in one way, 
now in another, so that he may best fix the listener’s attention 
and derive the greatest artistic pleasure. In other words, 
over and above the precise form in which he obtains a myth 
stands his relation as an artist to the dramatic situations 
contained in it and to his audience. 

With the psychological situations firmly in his mind the 
author-raconteur selects from the relatively large stock-in-trade 
of themes, episodes, and motifs belonging to his cultural back¬ 
ground, those he cares to use for developing his plot, showing 
in some cases a conservative, in others a radical tendency. He 
may even add entirely new motifs, but this does not seem to be 
common. As this selection is intimately bound up with the 
individuality of the author-raconteur, it is presumably im¬ 
possible to tell exactly what he is likely to select.^ 

DIFFUSION OF MYTHS FROM THE ABOVE POINT OF VIEW. 

Let us now see what bearing our analysis has upon the 
problem of myth diffusion. Is it, for instance, the whole myth- 
complex or the plot that is borrowed as such, or are the episodes, 
motifs, or themes borrowed separately ? No thorough study 

^ I am leaving out entirely the important aubject of the literary devices used in the nove¬ 
lette, reserving a discussion for a separate paper. Suffice it to say that this aspect of the myth- 
complex more than corroborates the importance assigned to the author-raconteur in the literary 
remodelling of the myth. 

4 
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of this aspect of myth diffusion has as yet been made; but the 
general impression one gets from a comparison of the similarities 
of the mythology of the different areas in North America is that 
while whole myth complexes or very general plots may at times 
be borrowed in toto, this is rare. The similarities seem to be 
confined generally to specific themes, motifs, and episodes. 

Investigations of the influence of European on Indian myth¬ 
ology ought to furnish us with excellent test cases. Take, for 
example, the Tar-baby episode or the Race of the Tortoise and 
the Deer, both of which are probably of European origin. Does 
their presence in a myth indicate that the entire myth was origin¬ 
ally of European origin and has been completely assimilated by 
the Indians, leaving but these two vestiges ? If these two epi¬ 
sodes generally were found in association with other episodes of 
a myth-complex of unquestioned European origin, there might 
be some justification for this assumption. But this is not the 
case, the tar-baby episode or some close variant of it apparently 
occurring as a free unit in a number of myths. The same is 
true of the wishing-table motif, which occurs in a Winnebago 
myth that is clearly aboriginal. A study of Rand’s collection of 
Micmac myths would yield a large number of additional examples. 
In Prof. Boas’ discussion of the tale of John the Bear and the 
Seven Heads, the diffusion of individual episodes as such is in¬ 
dicated again.^ 

What still further militates against the assumption that 
myth complexes may be borrowed and then degenerate, leaving 
only a few vestiges behind, is the fact that in those cases where 
we know that myths have been borrowed in toto there seems to 
be no degeneration even when the myth has been almost com¬ 
pletely remodelled in terms of the specific Indian culture. I 
obtained for instance a version of Snow-white among the Ojibwa 
of southeastern Ontario which had been completely “indianized” 
yet which retained all the episodes and motifs of the Grimm 
version. It seems also likely from a study of the Zapotecan 
myths collected in Mexico that a European myth was at times 
borrowed in toto and that some striking episode was subsequently 

^ F. Boas “Notes on Merican folk-lore,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. XXV, 
1912, pp. 204-260. 
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detached from it and used as a free element. This seems to be 
true, for instance, of the robbers’ cave of the Ali Baba tale. 

What it is that determines the introduction of a new myth 
or of new episodes, etc., it is somewhat difficult to say before 
specific investigations have been made. It depends very likely 
largely on chance, the individuality of the borrower, the nature 
of the specific mythology, and the duration and intimacy of the 
(Xintact between tribes. In some cases, notably in Spanish 
America, we seem to have a complete or at least almost complete 
displacement of the Indian mythology by that of the Spaniards. 
To ascribe that solely to the intimacy of the contact between the 
Spaniards and the Indians and the duration of that contact seems 
to me hasty. The .^opian fables and the riddles found in 
Mexico are unquestionably European, yet some significance may 
attach to the fact that they were so readily adopted by the In¬ 
dians. Similarly, if the Coyote and the Rabbit cycle found in 
Mexico turn out eventually to be of unquestioned European 
origin, the fact that the ancient Mexicans undoubtedly possessed 
a Coyote and Rabbit cycle may have some bearing upon the 
fact that the European cycle displaced the older Indian one. In 
other words, there is likely to be as much significance in the dis¬ 
placement of older myths by newer ones as in the rejection of 
newer ones. 

In the majority of cases, where diffusion occurred in a nor¬ 
mal way, we may, therefore, assume that the separate units of the 
myth were borrowed. Now the borrowing of a myth is, of course, 
rarely an inert transmission of a tale. An individual brings 
back to his tribe not simply what he has heard but what has 
struck his fancy. He naturally interprets the story in terms 
of his own mythology. He will probably instantaneously asso¬ 
ciate some of his episodes with his trickster, others with his trans¬ 
former, etc. When he subsequently narrates his own trickster or 
transformer cycle, what more natural than that he substitute 
this new episode, etc., for the older one or simply add it to the 
older ? 

We have, then, in myth-borrowing to distinguish in all 
cases what has been borrowed, whether the complete myth or 
individual component elements, and we have always to bear in 
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mind that borrowing is a selective process. The problems con¬ 
nected with myth borrowing thus assume a far greater complexity 
than we are apt to give them.^ 

THE LITERARY INTERPRETATION AND THE POSITION OF EHREN- 
REICH. 

In a previous section we pointed out that the position of 
Ehrenreich and the German theorists in general centred prin¬ 
cipally on their conception of a single original and correct version 
of every myth.^ Their prime object was to discover a way in 
which they could reconstruct these primary versions from the 
divergent versions with which they were acquainted. To 
Ehrenreich that seems to have been a comparatively easy matter 
and could be accomplished by the proper interpretation of certain 
motifs. “Die Motive geben den urspriinglichern Inhalt des 
Mythes an, weil sie dasjenige Element sind, das auf konkreter 
Grundlage beruhend am festesten mit der urspriinglichen Natu- 
ranschauung verbunden bleibt, ungeachtet aller sekundaren 
Formveranderungen. ’ 

It is rather significant that Ehrenreich resorts to ultimate 
psychological proofs to establish his position. In many places 
of his work it is indeed impossible to determine how intimately 
connected his specific mythological data are with his psychologi¬ 
cal formulation.^ In this respect his treatment resembles that of 

1 Perhaps a critical exaTnination of myth-borrowing may show that the greater the diver¬ 
gence of a given myth complex from the type prevalent in the recipient culture, the greater the 
tendency to borrow the myth as a unit; and the greater the similarity, the greater the ten¬ 
dency of the selective agency to begin synchronously with the hearing of the myth. 

* I do not know whether Erhenreich would have admitted this, but it seems to me to be 
an implied corollary of his position. On page 36 of his "AUgemeine Mythologie" he says, 
“Jede mythische Handlung besteht aus einer ursachlich verknupften Folge von Einzelztigen, 
Situationen und Akzidenzen, die aus der Naturgrundlage abgeleitet, meist sogar geradezu real 
daraus abgesehen sind. Diese Motive entsprechen den einzelnen Phasen des Naturvorgangs, 
dem sie den Chara(d;er einer menscdilichen Handlung verleihen.” 

As I assume that Ehrenreich is not reasoning on purely 4 priori grounds, he must have 
found corroboration for the above from a study of the contents of the myths. 

® Ibid. 

* “Die Form des Mythus hangt hauptsachlich ab von den Ideenassoziationen die sich auf 
der Grundvorstellimg entwickeln. Sie setzen sicdi night ins ungemessene fort, sondern be- 
wegen sich innerhalb des Anschauungskreises der Grundvorstellung, d. h. sie bleiben mit dem 
Naturkem begrifflich verbunden. So erzeugt die Vorstellung des Mondes als Sichelschwert, 
zugleich die der Handhabung dieser Waffe als Enthauptung oder Abhauung eines Wesens, 
unterstiitzt durch die Auffassung der Aurora als Blut des Verletzten” (p. 39). 
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Schurtz in his Altersklassen und Geheimbiinde.” In the main 
the same critique that I have applied to the latter^ can be applied 
to Ehrenreich, 

The motifs, according to Ehrenreich, are conditioned by 
man’s apperception of the phenomena of nature and what he 
associates with these phenomena. They thus serve as demon¬ 
strations that the myths were originally concerned with these 
phenomena. As a proof of this, a number of myths were pointed 
out that still possessed all the features of a nature-myth. Taking 
these, then, as a starting point and as reinforcing his primary 
assumption of a single original and correct version, Ehrenreich 
reconstructed primitive mythology. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out, it is quite essential for 
Ehrenreichs’ theory that motifs and episodes serve as a means 
for reconstructing his original versions, and it is just here that 
the importance of the literary analysis becomes apparent; 
for we have shown that the motifs, themes, and episodes are 
used as free elements and are altered not through accidental 
causes but by the exercise of an author-raconteur’s artistic instinct. 
Consequently, even if many of these motifs did conceivably be¬ 
long to old versions of a myth, there is no possible way of dis¬ 
covering that now. We know, of course, that nature-myths 
exist, but, considering the nature of the literary tendencies at 
work, it seems quite justifiable to assume that certain author- 
raconteurs showed a preference for developing nature-myths 
or for interpreting any myth in terms of natural phenomena. 
There is abundant evidence for such a tendency in the mythol¬ 
ogies of many North American tribes. Among the Pawnee, for 
instance, the identification of heroes with stars has become almost 
a formula. 

It will thus be seen that the discussion of North American 
mythology from a literary point of view presents the problems 
customarily dealt with in an entirely different light, and, if it 
does nothing else, it demonstrates at least how intricate are the 
facts involved and how great the data still to be obtained before 
ultimate problems can be attacked. 

1 Cf. P. Radin, “The Ritual and significance of the Winnebago medicine dance,” Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, Vol, XXV, 1911, pp. 149-208. 
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A Sketch of the Social Organization of the Nass River Indians. 

By Edward Sapir. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In February, 1915, a deputation of four Nass River Indians 
visited Ottawa on business connected with the Department of 
Indian Affairs. Through the kindness of Mr. D. C. Scott, the 
Deputy Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, their attention 
was drawn to the anthropological work of the Geological Survey 
and to the ethnological exhibits in its museum. Opportunity 
was thus gained, on February 18 and 19, for the writer to secure 
a sketch of some of the outlines of the social organization of the 
Nass River division of the Tsimshian stock, a sketch which is 
confessedly imperfect in many respects, but which may, for the 
present, contribute its share towards the comparative study of 
the problems of West Coast sociology. 

The Indians constituting the deputation were: 

(1.) Chief T. L. Derrick (see frontispiece), living at the 
village of Aiyansh {'a'ya'nc). He formerly lived at the village 
of ^ctlayla''^mckc, whence he moved to Aiyansh along with most 
of his tribesmen. He is 59 years of age and is the third chief 
by rank of the ^tt''anwc'Vkc tribe. His present Indian name is 
one of the noble names of the ^itwcVna’^r'^ clan, to 
which Chief Derrick belongs and of which he is head chief. 
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His father was head chief of the ^(spo"'^dwrd9 phratry of the 
^Uwcmkcrlk^ tribe. He is also known as Irc^mc, a nickname 
going back to his child name. Despite his age, Chief Derrick 
has quite a good command of English, and this, combined with 
his great intelligence and evident knowledge of aboriginal social 
conditions among his people, made it possible to obtain a larger 
amount of material in a short time than is perhaps ordinarily 
feasible. He is responsible for practically all the data contained 
in this paper. He was assisted by the interpreter, Mr. Woods, 
only part of the time. 

(2.) Chief W. J. Lincoln, living at the village of Kincolith 
He is about 40 years of age and is the youngest 
chief of the kityak'** tribe. His Indian name is 
one of the noble names of the laxlo’'kct^ clan, to which Chief 
Lincoln belongs. 

(3.) Chief A. N. Calder, living at the village of Greenville 
(layqalisa'P). He is about 46 years of age and is the head 
chief of the tribe. His Indian name is *nagwa'o'^ 

"long hand,” one of the noble names of the la^^iho'' or Wolf 
phratry, to which Chief Calder belongs. 

(4.) Mr. R. S. Woods, living at Kincolith. He is about 
22 years of age and belongs to the noble class of the 
tribe. His Indian name is ncxdjo-'nt\ one of the noble names of 
the lays$i’'k^ or Eagle phratry, to which Mr. Woods belongs. 
Mr. Woods is only part Indian, his mother having been half- 
breed and his father white. He speaks perfect English and proved 
useful as interpreter. 

I may say that the data here presented were obtained with¬ 
out any reference whatever to the material on Nass River 
social organization that Boas gives in his account of the tribe 
(Report of the 65th meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1895, pp. 569-583). Correspondences 
between his and my own data have, therefore, all the force of 
mutually corroborative evidence. 
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TRIBES AND VILLAGES. 

The Tsimshian tribes of Nass river are known collectively 
as ncsqa'*^. Though held together by identity of language and 
common interest, they can hardly be said to form a political 
entity, each tribe being an independent unit and occupying its 
own village or villages. There are four of these tribes, occupying 
villages along the Nass in the following order, beginning with the 
mouth of the river: 

(1.) “people of (fish) traps,” located at the mouth 

of the river. They occupy the two villages of ^tnyo'Vx “place 
of scalps”, or Kincolith, and laxqaltsa'p “old village site” (literally 
“on the town”), or Greenville. The former village is said to be 
so named because the scalps of enemies used to be dried there. 

(2.) “people further up stream” (from the 

point of view of the preceding tribe). Their village is named 
laofi'anla'^* “mountain slide.” They are considered the main 
tribe of the Nass River Indians. 

(3.) ^ctwankcc'lk^ “people of home-of-lizards” (from kcclk'* 
“lizard”). They used to inhabit the old village of ^dwcenkcc'lk'*, 
from which the tribe receives its name. At present they are 
located at laxH 'yd'ns “under leaf”, or Underleaf, a recently 
established village situated across the river from the old one. 

(4.) ^tt'anwc'Vkc “people moving regularly from and back 
to their home village.” The name refers to their periodic de¬ 
scent to the mouth of the river to get olachen {sd-k^), but no 
other fish. They occupy the two villages of ^itlaxia-'^mckc 
“village on ponds,” or Gitlakdamix, and 'a’yd'ns “leaves coming 
out,” or Aiyansh. The latter is a new village (only about 
forty years old), to which most of the inhabitants of the tribe 
have moved over, few being left at the older village of 
^ctlay(a''‘^mckc. 


PHRATRIES, CLANS, AND CRESTS. 

The Nass River Indians, like their southern neighbours, the 
Tsimshian proper, are divided into four exogamous phratries 
{pHe-*q^*) with maternal descent, i.e., the crests and other privi- 
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leges descend from a man to his sister’s son; one's predecessor in 
the holding of any title or right is thus not his father, but his 
maternal uncle. The phratries are the lao(:kiho-''^ “on the wolf,” 
generally referred to simply as Wolves (cf. “wolf”); the 

lays^i''k‘ “on the eagle,” generally referred to simply as Eagles 
(cf. “eagle”; xs%rh is the Tsimshian proper dialectic 

form); the ^cspo'‘^dwrd9, a name of unknown meaning; and the 
qana'da, also of unknown meaning. The name qana'da was 
said by Chief Derrick to be derived from qana''''^ “frog,” one of 
the crests of this phratry; it is more than likely, however, that 
this is merely a folk etymology to explain an otherwise meaning¬ 
less term. The main crest of the Wolves is the wolf, of the 
Eagles the eagle, of the ^tspo-'^dwi'dd (at least in part) the 
killer-whale {'ne‘ql), of the qana'da the raven {qa'q')^ 

As far as present distribution is concerned, these phratries 
are found well scattered among the four Nass River tribes, 
though not all of them are represented in each tribe.^ The 
Wolves are found in all four tribes, but they do not occupy the 
same rank in each; they are the head phratry among the 
^ct'anwc'l*kc,^ct%i^€‘'ncx, and ^Uxak'**, but the third and last 
among the kctwanckrlk'^. The Eagles are found represented 
in three of the tribes, being absent among the ^ct%i%e''ntx. 
The ^isp0''^dwc'd9 phratry again is absent among the ^(t%i%e''ncx, 
but represented in the other three tribes. The qana'da phratry, 
finally, is found to be lacking among the ^ctwankcc'lk'^ only. The 
relative importance of a phratry seems to depend on the number 
of members it counts. 

The phratries are subdivided into smaller groups that may 
be termed clans or, perhaps preferably, families. The Indian 
term for these subdivisions is wd'ndid'l, though the more in¬ 
clusive term pHe'^q^* seems also to be used to apply to them; 
wd’ndld'l may be translated as “being together with one another” 
(cf. Tsimshian reduplicated na-Mta'l “company”), i.e. “group 
of kinsmen dwelling together.” The clans have their definite 
order of rank within the phratry of a particular tribe and are 
characterized by the ownership of special crests, legends, songs, 

»It is quite likely, as Mr. Barbeau points out, that the facts of distribution as given in this 
paper apply only to the nobles. 
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individual names, houses, hunting and fishing territories, and 
numerous other inheritable privileges. On the whole, a clan 
seems to be confined to a single tribe, though there are cases of 
a single clan name being represented in two distinct tribes. 
Thus, the ^tspo-^dwi'dd clan of both the ^dwankcrlk^ and 
kct'anwc'l^kc bears the name of ^is4a‘'st\ though the crests, as 
far as they were obtained, do not correspond at all; the main 
crest of this clan among the ^dwankcrlk'^ is the killer-whale, 
among the ^ct'anwt'Vkc the moon. In other words, rank and 
privileges can not be safely predicated of either phratry or clan 
(insofar as covered by a name of more than unilocal distri¬ 
bution), but must always be studied with reference to a partic¬ 
ular tribe or, what amounts to the same thing, village. 

While each of the four phratries, as we have seen, has its 
characteristic or head crest, it does not at all follow that this 
crest figures as the main crest of each of its clans. Thus, among 
six Nass River clans belonging to the Wolf phratry, only two 
possess the wolf as their main crest (in one of these, moreover, 
this crest has the special name of “wolves moving about”); in 
two others the wolf occurs as one of the crests, but not £is the 
main crest, this position being occupied by the “son of black 
bear” and “white grizzly” respectively; in the two other families, 
finally, the wolf is apparently not owned as crest at all, the mmn 
crest in each of these being the “black-bear prince.” Similar 
conditions prevail with reference to the other phratries. The 
ascription of a single definite main crest to each of the phratries 
must, therefore, not be understood inclusively. However, there 
seems to be no doubt that some connexion is recognized between 
the member of a phratry and his phratric crest or crests, even in 
cases where it is not looked upon as one of the specific crests of 
his clan. Thus, while the clan of the ^d'anwi'Vkc 

tribe, the second clan in rank of the Wolf phratry as represented 
in the tribe, does not possess the right to use the wolf as a real 
crest, it nevertheless can show it in a potlatch “for fun,” as it is 
their phratric emblem; the point is that they may not use the 
wolf crest to increase their prestige, as by the giving away of 
property in connexion with it. Chief Derrick went on to say 
that any member of the Wolf phratry could use both wolf and 
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black-bear as ordinary crests, but as specific “high” crests only 
insofar as his clan had the definite privilege of using one or both 
of them. The right to use a crest can be transmitted only within 
the limits of matrilinear inheritance. However, it is sometimes 
customary among the Nass River Indians for a chief to lend his 
main crest to be shown at his son’s potlatch, without his son 
thereby securing the right to the regular use of the crest. There 
is also a tendency to reserve the use of the most important 
crest or crests to the head chief and his titular successor, the 
other members of the clan being permitted to use only the minor 
crests. Thus, among the ^ttwd’nd‘^c'\ the second family of the 
Wolf phratry of the ^d'anwrl*kc, the two main crests, the “prince 
black-bear” and the lo‘’ayo''q* crest, were reserved, as far as 
represententation at potlatches was concerned, for the chief 
(Chief Derrick himself) and his chief sororal nephew, while the 
minor crests of the family, such as the “underground people,” 
“doorkeepers,” and “stone platform,” could be used either by 
himself or his inferiors of the same family. It goes without 
saying that a special crest of a family can not be used by a 
member of another family of the same or another phratry, even 
if the latter is superior in rank. According to Mr. Woods, one 
cannot even pay a neighbour a visit and wear a garment decor¬ 
ated with a minor crest without justifying the use of such regalia 
by the expenditure of property at the house visited. In view of 
these circumstances I think it may be more proper to speak of an 
individual having the right to use a crest than owning a crest. The 
latter terminology implies, or may be taken to imply, a mystico- 
religious relation between the individual and the crest-being, 
an implication which it seems safest to avoid. Connected with 
the attitude of jealous respect towards the crest is the custom 
of not showing more than one crest at a single potlatch. 

There seems to be a marked tendency for each clan to show 
its crests in some more or less definitely circumscribed concrete 
form, different from that in which the same crests are exhibited 
by other fa lilies. In quite a number of cases this tendency is 
reflected in the formal name of the crest, the name of the crest 
animal being modified by some descriptive epithet. Thus, as 
we have already seen, the wolf crest occurs also in the special form 
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of “wolves moving about,” the black-bear crest also as “black- 
bear prince” (the epithet “prince” is found also with other 
crests, e.g., “killer-whale prince” and “mountain-goat prince,” 
and seems to indicate that the crest as used by the particular 
family stands higher in rank than the simple unqualified crest 
of other families) and “son of black-bear.” In many cases the 
modified crest name indicates clearly the type of ceremonial 
object shown as a representation of the crest. Thus, we not 
only have the eagle crest, but also “stone eagle,” “wooden eagle,” 
“abelone-covered ea .le,” and “eagle garment.” Similarly, the 
raven crest appears also in the special forms of “abelone-covered 
raven” and “two ravens,” the mountain-goat crest also as 
“mountain-goat hat.” It is significant to note that while 
the mountain-goat is primarily a ^ispo'Hwt'dd crest, the special 
“mountain-goat hat” was given as one of the crests of a qana'da 
clan. The tendency towards a concrete interpretation of the 
crest idea comes out still more strongly in the case of crests which 
refer not to animals or celestial bodies but to peculiar ceremonial 
objects connected with legends. Thus, one of the crests of an 
Eagle clan is a ceremonial ladle bearing the name of “small 
coffin,” and a Wolf clan has as one of its crests the “foolish 
grease-dish.” There can be little doubt that crests of this 
type are of lesser age than the typical animal and celestial crests, 
as they seem in every case to be peculiar to special clans and thus 
to have arisen, on the whole, subsequently to the splitting up of 
larger groups into the present clans. It is not probable that 
historically they are strictly comparable to the more general 
crests; it seems quite likely that they are to be explained as a 
result of the ever-increasing tendency to identify the crest with 
a specific representation of it. Psychologically it is important 
that the same term, ayu'k^s, is applied to both types of crests, 
as well as to the privilege of using a distinctive house name. 

We shall now give the ranking of phratries and families in 
each of the four tribes, beginning with the ]^ct'anwrl*kc and 
proceeding down stream, also the crests used by each family, 
so far as they have been ascertained. I can naturally not claim 
completeness in this outline of clans and crests and so would 
like to emphasize the caution that too much must not, in most 
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cases, be made of negative evidence. Chief Derrick did not in 
any case enumerate all the crests of a clan. This was due partly 
to forgetfulness, partly to the impossibility of doing more than 
skimming the surface in the short time at our disposal. The 
crests are given in the order in which Chief Derrick dictated them. 
This should not be taken to imply that the order indicated rigidly 
reflects their ranking, even assuming that a definite ranking of 
crests is obtainable. Nevertheless, I believe the order at least 
approximates to such a ranking, the less widely distributed 
crests generally coming last. At any rate, there was no doubt in 
Chief Derrick’s mind as to which was the highest crest for 
any given clan. 

(1.) Clans and Crests of the ^tt'anwt'l*kc. 

The phratries, all four of which are here represented, with 
their clans, rank as follows: 

I. lasp^tbo''^ “on wolf.” This is the head phratry of the tribe 
and is divided into three clans, ranking in the following 
order: 

1. ^csqansnd''t “people from s^ansna-'t, home-of- 
berry-bushes”; sqansnd-'t is the name of their 
former village. The head chief is s^ate-'n. 

2. ^(twcVna’^c''^ “all in one (though living in different 
houses).’’ The head chief is Chief Derrick. 

3. ^ctwdlu'ya'x'^ “people of hiding place.’’ 

II. lay.s%v'k’^ “on eagle.’’ This also is subdivided into three 
clans, ranking in the following order: 

1. sdmlaxsgv'k'^ “real i.e. “foremost 

Eagles.’’ 

2. laxtsdme'P^ “on beaver.’’ 

3. ^ttqane''^qs “people of ladders.’’ 

III. ^ispO'^dwc'dQ, consisting of only one clan: 

1. ^csqd-'st^ “people living among hd'ct\ certain green 
bushes.’’ 

IV. qana'da, not further subdivided. 
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Chief Derrick gave the last two phratries in this order, 
but stated that they were alike in rank. 

The crests of these clans are as follows: 

I. Wolf phratry. 

1. ^tsqansnd’'t clan. 

a. “wolf.” Main crest of this clan 
specifically, as well as general crest of 
the Wolf phratry. 

b. “black bear.” This is the ordinary 
bear, not the “prince bear” of the second 
family of this phratry. The word cma^ 
is probably identical with Tsimshian 
sa'mi, which, according to Boas, means 
“meat,” but is also used as plural for 
ol “black-bear.” The proper term for 
black bear in Nass River is *dI. 

c. hai^elaxa' “something to poke (or 
stab) the sky with” (properly ha-^el-lax- 
ha', cf. Tsimshian %al “to spear”).^ 
This is a long ceremonial staff that is 
shown in potlaches; there are songs that 
go with it. 

2. ^ttwtVnd’^c''^ clan. 

a. Iko'wc'l'kcclkum cmd^ “prince black-bear.” 
Main crest of the family. When shown 
as a crest, the eyes and ears of the bear 
are inlaid with abelone. 

b. lo’'ayo-'q^ “controlling the law (of seating 
at potlatches)/’ literally perhaps “where¬ 
in is law, custom” (cf. Tsimshian aya''wux: 
“law, custom”). This term refers to the 
skull-like mask, representing the head 
chief of the ghosts, worn by a man at 
the door whose business it is to usher 

‘Tsimshian forms are taken from F. Boas, Tsimshian Texts {New Series), Publications of 
American Ethnological Society, vol. Ill, 1912, vocabulary (pp. 254-284). 
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guests to their proper seats at the pot¬ 
latch given by the host to show this crest. 
The masked usher represents the mythical 
head chief of the ghosts who, according to 
the family legend accounting for the ori¬ 
gin of the crest, gave power to the family 
ancestor. Chief Derrick explained that 
his own right to use the lo'^ayo^'q* 
crest is due to the fact that his legendary 
ancestor took the skull-mask away from 
the one who first had it, i.e. the ghost. 
This crest is evidently identical with Boas’ 
lo-ayo"qs “the commanders,” given, how¬ 
ever, as a Nass River ^tspo’'^dwi'd9 crest.^ 

c. ^addmc'd'x'* “underground people.” This 
crest is shown in the form of a wooden 
carving of a man {^dd9m ya'" “wooden 
man”). 

d. ^ctlu'C€‘'l “doorkeepers.” This crest has 
no song or story connected with it. When 
a potlatch is given, the man showing it 
erects two posts outside of the house 
(they do not constitute regular totem 
poles or pHsd-n). 

e. td'qamlo'’^p “platform of stone.” 

3. ^ctwdlo'ya'x* clan. 

a. “great number of wolves mov¬ 
ing about,” literally perhaps “wolves 
moving into the house through the smoke- 
hole.” When this crest is shown in a 
potlatch, the members of the host’s 
family come out wearing wolf skins. 

b. 'a'xqa>‘d 9 in ha(se‘'^gwa*^ “foolish grease- 
dish.” This refers to a ceremonial dish 
which, at a potlatch, would be shown to 
the invited chief to eat out of. 

* See F. Boas, The Social Organitation and the Secret Societies of the KvakiuU Indians, 
Report of the U. S. National Museum for 1895, p. 327. 
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c. 'anyiDC^e't “roasting a man.” In exhibit¬ 
ing this crest at a potlatch they used to 
put a stick through a slave and roast 
him. This practice refers to a legend 
according to which a Tsimshian chief was 
once taken captive to the ^ct^anwc'l^kc 
and so treated because he was in the habit 
of ill-treating his wife, a princess of the 
Wolf phratry of the ^U'anwt'Vkc. 


II. Eagle phratry. 

1. s9mla:xs§r'h clan. 

a. yc§d'§(m h''^p “stone eagle,” the main 
crest of the clan. The crest name 
refers to a small stone eagle found ages 
ago, according to the legend, in the 
mountains. 

b. ^r'bd'^x'^, a supernatural being living 
under the water. 

c. dolts s9m*(t)'§U “vagina chief.” This re¬ 

fers to a ceremonial dish shown at pot- 
latches, that was carved into the shape of 
a vagina. 

2. la^tsome'l*^ clan. 

a, Ipt^ “humpbacked whale,” the main crest. 

b. ts9fne'l*x “beaver.” 

3. ^dqane-'*qs clan. 

a. tnd-'c hdt “white marten,” the main 
crest. 

b. tsinlc'^ “grey squirrel.” 

c. IgTVo’ancgv'^ct “small coffin.” This refers 
to a large feast ladle in the shape of a 
coffin. 
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III. ^csp0''*dwc'd9 phratry. 

1. ^tsqa-'st clan. 

a. l(i)qs “moon,” the main crest. Note that 
though the killer-whale is the main crest of 
this phratry as a whole, it cannot be used 
by the ^tspo-'^dwi'dd of the ^ct'anwc'l^kc. 

b. pctd'"* “grouse.” 

c. haq^ “wild goose.” 


IV. qana'da phratry. 

a. qa-q'^ “raven,” the main crest. 

b. qana^'"'* “frog.” 

c. CO)’4 "robin redbreast.” 

(2.) Clans and Crests of the ^ dwccnkcrlk ^. 

The phratries, only three of which are here represented, with 
their clans, rank as follows: 

I. ^cspo’'^dw('dd, the head phratry. The ^Uwocnkcc'lk*‘ are con¬ 
sidered the main Nass River tribe for representatives of this 
phratry. According to Chief Derrick, it consists of only 
one clan: 

1 . ^isqa’'st\ 

II. lays^v'h “on eagle,” consisting of two clans: 

1. laylo''*kct'^ “bundle of things.” 

2. ^ds€’'^q^ “in the bow.” 

III. lax^tbu’''^ “on wolf,” consisting of a single clan: 

1. la:)c(ryo)’ql. This is said to be the name of a village 
in the “Flathead” country to the south, somewhere 
on the mainland about halfway between Nass 
river and the present city of Vancouver. 

The qana'da phratry is not represented among the 
^ttwanhcrlk^. 

The crests of these clans are: 
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I. ^ispo’^dwt'd9 phratry. 

1. ^csga‘'st^ clan. 

a. Iguwc'l^kctlgum 'ne’'ql “prince killer-whale,” 
the main crest. 

b. Uutkonu'kc “owl.” 

c. mdde''gdm (sa'aya'^s “water grizzly”. 

d. 'nrqancgr'^ “bending over,” referring to a 
ceremonial representation of the rain¬ 
bow. maxma'^av, the ordinary term for 
“rainbow,” is a more common name of 
the crest. 

e. Igowcd^kcclgum “prince mountain- 

goat.” 

II. Eagle phratry. 

1. la^xlo-'^kct^ clan. 

a. ta^at^qada‘'t*kut* “man of the woods,” a 
supernatural being who lives off by him¬ 
self and flies in the air. This is the main 
crest of the family. 

b. ga*/' “shark.” 

c. ’anlo'lgum wc'lp^ “bird’s-nest house” This 
is the name of one of the houses of the 
village (see section on House Names), 
but it is at the same time considered a 
crest. 

d. /a'” “wooden eagle.” The crest is 
represented as a pole surmounted by an 
eagle’s head. 

e. ctdo^tx^o'^ “halibut on one side, half 
halibut.” 

2. ^dsc'^q'^ clan. 

a. (s9me''V^ “beaver,” the main crest. 

b. xcgd-k^ “eagle.” 

III. Wolf phratry. 

1. la:)^ic'yLi>'ql clan. 

a. crha'wa'lk^, translated as “son of a black- 
bear,” main crest. The term evidently 
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means, “new taboo, recently forbidden" 
(cf. Tsimshian ha'wa'lk “taboo"), and 
seems to be a periphrasis for another 
term which, for reasons of taboo, was 
not mentioned. 

b. ^cbu-'^ “wolf." This crest was stated to 
be less important here then the crha'wa'lk^, 
though it gives the phratry its name. 

(3.) Clans and Crests of the 

There are only two phratries represented in this tribe. 

These are, in the order of their rank: 

I. “on wolf," which consists of only one clan: 

1 . 

II. qana'da, which also is said not to be subdivided but to 
consist of one clan: 

1. qana'da. 

The Eagle and ^cspo-'*dwrd9 phratries would seem to be 

lacking. The crests of these clans are: 

I. Wolf phratry. 

1. family. 

a. Igo’wi'l^kcdgum cmd'^ “prince black-bear," 
the main crest. 

b. ytsi'px, a mythical water animal resemb¬ 
ling an inflated balloon {ycj'py “toinhale"). 
When this crest is to be shown, a house 
is built with a door in the form of the 
opening and closing beak of the mythical 
animal. 

c. noxc ^d'lho'dumql “mother of Not-quite- 
completed." This refers to a ceremonial 
feasting spoon, named after no^c 
^d'lho'dumql, a large mythological woman. 
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II. qana'da phratry. 

a. qd-q^ “raven,” the main crest. The full 
name of this crest hereis txabdd‘d9myd‘'q* 
“raven all covered with abelone” (cf. 
bdd' “abelone”). 

b. te'bcn “sea-lion.” 

c. qana-'"'^ “frog.” 

d. galxmd't^x “mountain-goat hat,” referring 
to a ceremonial hat worn during a 
potlatch. 

(4.) Clans and Crests of the ^Uxate'^. 

All four phratries are represented in this tribe. They rank 
as follows: 

I. lax^cbu"'* “on wolf,” which was stated not to be subdivided 
but to consist of only one clan. 

1. lax^cbu''^. 

II. laxc%i’'h “on eagle,” which is subdivided into four clans, 
ranking as follows: 

1. l^isqabdnd’'^* “people dwelling among thorns.” 

2. laylo-''*kct‘. 

3. kitlaxwusd'^ “people living on a sand-bar.” 

4. ^ccqa'd'kc “people living on water.” 

III. ^(spo-'^dwc'dd, not subdivided into clans. 

IV. qana'da, not subdivided into clans. 

The crests of these clans are as follows: 

I. Wolf phratry. 

a. mdkcgum U^r'Hck'^ “white grizzly,” the 
main crest. 

b. mac V* “white bear.” 

c. ^cbu'''^ “wolf.” 

II. Eagle phratry. 

1. ^tsqabdnd''x^ clan. 

a. nc’^qam qa-'t^ “shark with big dorsal 
fin,” the main crest. 
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b. "eagle.” 

c. h^me'Vx “beaver.” 

d. hyo^r'btP^ “rotten (the %r'htV^ 

is a supernatural being living under the 
water). 

2. laylo-'^kct'^ clan. 

a. t^a'htldddm ycgd-'k^ “eagle all covered 
with abelone,” the main crest. 

b. 'nax'-noyom “supernatural halibut 

halibut shaman.” 

c. ^s^me'lcgc “beaver.” Its proper name here 
is he'tgwutl tsdme'U^ “standing beaver.” 

d. | Igo'wc'Vkcdgum hauis “prince shag.” 

e^;^ t:fabildddm tsd''^ “face all covered with 

I abelone.” 

3. ^ctlcqcwusd'x clan. 

a. :fc$d'k'^ “eagle” (i.e. plain eagle, not 
qualified in any way). 

4. ^ccqa’d'kc clan. 

a. kwe'cyc^d''k^ “eagle garment,” referring 
to a ceremonial garment made of eagle 
skins. 

b. x^a'ndtl ts$me'l{^ “beaver eating wood.” 

III. ^cspo'^dwt'd9 phratry. 

a. hgc “moon,” the main crest. 

b. pdt’ct'' “stars.” 

c. Uyut^lz^unu'kc “owl.” 

d. sayaiiha-'P “two men with the same in¬ 
testines.” 

e. mdc wa'”' “white deer.” 

f. maoy,ma''av “rainbow.” 

g. tc'^ait^k^ “thunder.” 


IV. qana'da phratry. 

a. gamd-'ts “star-fish,”^ the main crest. 

‘This was translated as “barnacle,” but Mr. Barbeau informs me that it is obviously 
mistranslated for “star-fish,” a qana'da crest. 
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b. tapya’'ddin “two ravens.” 

c. qana’'''^ “frog.” 

d. cdcd'l'c “bird-skin hat.” 

e. hagpl^a-'h “lance, spear.” 

f. lo-tse-'hl “saw-bill duck spitting 

into.” 

(5.) Distribution of Crests. 

The following tables conveniently summarize the preceding 
data. Each column is headed by a combination of numbers 
referring to one of the clans; the first (arabic) numeral refers to 
the numbered list of tribes (see page 3), the second (roman) to the 
phratry as ranked in the tribe, the third (arabic) to the clan 
within the phratry. Thus, the column headed 3. II. 2 contains the 
crests, so far as recorded, of the second clan of the second phratry 
of the third tribe, i.e. the cr'^^^s of the ^che’'^q^ clan of the 
Eagle phratry of the ^ctwankcc'lk^. The occurrence of any one 
of the crests enumerated in the first column in a particular 
clan is indicated by a letter in its column corresponding to 
the order in which the crest occurs in the preceding outline. 
The main crest of a clan may be readily ascertained by reference 
to “a” in its column. 


Summary of Wolf Crests. 


Crest 

4.1.1 

4.1.2 

4.1.3 

3. Ill 

2.1 

l.I 

Wolf . . 




b 











b 













“Son of black-bear”.... 




a 


a 







b 

TTnHprgrminH p«»npl«» 












b 


Sky-stabb(»r . . . 

c 






**\A^crcin-is-l3.w* * (ghost) . 


b 





.! 


d 





platform 


e 





Foolish .... 



b 




ROclSting 3 TPrl^ - . . - 



c 




“Mother of Not-com- 
pleted” (grease dish)— 





c 



4 

4 

































Summary of Eagle Crests, 


00 


Crest 

4.II.1 

4.II.2 

4.II.3 

3.II.1‘ 

3.II.2 

l.II.l 

l.II.2> 

1.II.3 

1.II.4 

Total 






b 

b 


a 


31 

1 

1-7 

1 

ll 

3l 

t 

;}=2 

’h 

1 

1 

1 

1 


a 









d 











a 











a 

1 



b 



a 

c 







c 











b 



a 









a 

b 







Grey squirrel. 









Shark. 



b 






Shark with big fin. 


a 



a 




(Halibut). 








Half-halibut. 




e 






Halibut-shaman. 






b 

d 



Prince shag. 









gi"bilx“. 

b 








Rotten gf'b{lx“. 





d 




“Man of the woods”. 




a 





Vagina chief (dish). 

c 



. 





Small coffin (ladle). 


c 







Bird’s nest house. 



c 






Abelone-face. 





e 














* These two dans are known by the same name, laxlo-^kct . 
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Summary of ^ispo-'^dwi'da Crests. 


Crest 

4.IIP 

3.P 

i.iii 

Total 

Moon. 





Stars. 



b 

1 

Rainbow. 



f 

“Bending over”. 


d 



Thunder. 




V 

Grouse. 

b 



1 

Goose. 

c 



1 

Prince killer-whale. 




1 

Owl. 


b 


2 

Prince mountain-goat. 


e 


1 

Water grizzly. 


c 


1 

White deer. 



g 

1 

Two men with same intestines 



d 

1 


‘These two dans are known by the same name, kts4d’'sl'. 


Summary of qana'da Crests. 


Crest 

4. IV 

2. II 

1. IV 

Total 





n 





li-3 




b 

ij 

Frog. 

b 

c 

c 

3^ 

Robin redbreast. 

c 



1 

Sea-lion. 


b 


1 

Star-fish. 



a 

1 

Saw-bill duck spitting into.... 



f 

1 

Mountain-goat hat,. 


d 


1 

Bird-skin hat. 



d 

1 

Lance. 



e 

1 


These tables show the presence of a minimum of forty- 
eight distinct crests among the Nass River Indians; if we count 
special forms of the same crest as distinct crests, we obtain a 
total of sixty-three. Most of these occur in only one clan of 
a tribe; the only crests that are more widely distributed, so far as 
can be gathered from this material, being the wolf, black-bear, 
eagle, beaver, shark, halibut, kr'bdx'^, moon, rainbow, owl, 
raven, frog, and mountain-goat. As a matter of fact, however, 
the total number of crests represented among the Nass River 
tribes is undoubtedly several times as great as here indicated. 
Moreover, the failure of such well-known crests as the grizzly 
bear, water grizzly, and killer-whale to appear more than once 
is clearly due to the fragmentary character of our data. Each 
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of the crests, with the one exception already noted (the mountain- 
goat occurs both as a ^ispo-'^dwt'dd and qana'da crest) is restricted 
to a single phratry; the grizzly bear of the Wolf phratry is, 
of course, not the same being as the water grizzly of the ^cspo"*- 
dwc'dd. 

There is no doubt that at least one reason for the appearance 
of the same crest in more than one clan is the fact that clans 
often originated by the splitting of earlier more inclusive units, so 
that they share the same tradition up to a certain point. More¬ 
over, the fact that any particular clan possesses only one form 
of a given crest points to the secondary origin of the more 
special forms of the typical crests; thus, the beaver, “standing 
beaver,” and “beaver eating wood” of various Eagle clans 
doubtless represent special developments of a common beaver- 
crest tradition. 

On the other hand, if any weight is to be attached to the 
non-occurrence of characteristic phratric crests in certain clans, 
there would seem to be very good reason to believe that at 
least some of these originally stood outside the phratry and 
were only later, perhaps owing to the stress of some systematizing 
tendency, included in one of the four main phratries now recog¬ 
nized. In this way would be explained, for instance, why two 
of the three Nass River ^ispo‘^du)C'dd clans recorded have the 
moon as their main crest (without at the same time owning the 
killer-whale), while the other has the killer-whale as its main crest 
(without at the same time owning the moon). Here two originally 
distinct clans, or groups of c’ans, one characterized by the 
killer-whale crest, the other by the moon crest, seem to have 
become consolidated into a ^cspo’Hwt'dd phratry. Equally 
instructive examples occur among the Wolf and Eagle families. 
That, e.g., two of the nine Eagle clans recorded, the la^tsdme'Px 
or Beaver clan of the ^d’anwi'Pkc and the ^ttqan€''^qs clan 
of the same tribe, do not own the eagle, their phratric crest, 
is best explained by assuming that they originally had nothing 
to do with the true Eagle clan or phratry, but were only second¬ 
arily amalgamated with it. The former of these two exceptional 
families is, significantly enough, characterized by a name that 
directly refers to one of its crests, the beaver; the very form 
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of the name, laytsdme'l^x, is strictly analogous to that of the 
phratric names la:^^cbo‘'^ (Wolf) and laxsgi-'h (Eagle), thus 
directly suggesting that in the remote past the group character¬ 
ized by the beaver crest was a distinct social unit quite indepen¬ 
dent of and parallel to the groups characterized by the wolf and 
eagle crests. The evidence derived from the family legends 
would naturally be of the greatest assistance in establishing 
these and other such reconstructions. One thing seems very clear 
at present—that the present fourfold (not to speak of a simpler 
tripartite) arrangement into phratries cannot be forthwith 
assumed as the historical nucleus from which the present com¬ 
plex clan system, with its irregularities of crest distribution, 
has arisen. 

HOUSE NAMES AMONG THE NASS RIVER INDIANS. 

One of the privileges owned by certain families was the use of 
a distinctive house name, a privilege to which the same term 
'ayu'k^s is applied as to the crest. According to Chief Derrick, 
by no means every chief house of a clan has such a name. At 
any rate, he knew of only eight such house names among the 
Nass River tribes, three of which belong to the ^ct'anwc'Pkc, two 
to the kUwankcc'lk^, and three to the ^Uxate'”", the 
according to Chief Derrick, have no ceremonial house names. 

Beginning with the ^U'anwt'Vkc, we find that their old 
village of ^itlax(a''°"mikc possessed the following three house names 
(the new village of 'd'yd'nc has naturally no new house names of 
its own, but simply uses the older names from ^(tlaxia''^mikc): 

1. Of ^isgansna'^H'^ clan (Wolf phratry): wuctn^d- 
-pdhm'dld'*^ “fire going through two smoke-holes” 
(cf. 'dld'^ “smoke hole”). This house is inhabited 
by chief wr’% “father of (i.e. owner of) (slave 
named) 'yjq\” 

2. Of ^ctwd'nd'^i'*^ clan (Wolf phratry): wdlo-'a-'ml 
qo-'H “(house) entrance of which is attended by joy” 

(literally, “being-good-therein heart”). This is 
Chief Derrick’s (|c‘?:^'“) house, recently built at 
’d'yd'nc. 
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3. Of laocts9me'l^ clan (Eagle phratry): Ipmdm wi'lp 
“whale house.” Ipcn “humpbacked whale,” it will 
be remembered, is the main crest of this clan. 
This house is inhabited by chief “used up” 
(this word is used, e.g., of hair falling out of fur 
or using up of floor planks). 

The two house names found among the ^ctwankcc'lk^ are: 

1. Of laxlo'''*kct'^ clan (Eagle phratry): ' anlo'lkdm wt'lp 
“Eagle’s nest.” This house was owned by Chief 
Derrick’s maternal grandfather. It is inhabited 
by chief kwrxma’''^'^ “salmon spearer” (cf. 
“two-pronged salmon spear”). 

2. Of laxicyo''ql clan (Wolf phratry): willoyc 'a'nolk^ 
“drumming all over in the house” (cf. 'a'nol 
“drum”). This house is inhabited by chief pay^apl 
xs%d''h “ten eagles on a tree.” 

The three house names found among the ^ctxate'^ are: 

1. Of lacf^lo-'^kct* clan (Eagle phratry): 'anwucmdjo-'q'- 
“(house) that one gets ashamed in after entering 
(because it is so long)” (cf. djo’q'^ “to be ashamed”). 
It is inhabited by chief 

2. Of laxkibo’''* (Wolf) phratry: ’an§e'lcmd'x “where 
black-bear lies down to sleep.” It is inhabited by 
chief nr'^clic ’yd-'n “father of (slave named) 
'yd-n, Excrement.” 

3. Of ^cspo’'^dwt'dd phratry: /axa'“sky house.” 

It is inhabited by chief wr’% 'yo’ct'^ “father of 
(slave named) 'yo‘ct\" 

PERSONAL NAMES OF THE Manwc'Pkc. 

Anything like a complete survey of the men’s and women’s 
names characteristic of the different clans of the Nass River 
Indians was, of course, entirely out of the question under the cir¬ 
cumstances. It was necessary to content ourselves with a selection 
of typical names belonging to the different clans of one of the 
tribes, the ^iVanwt'Pkc. The names of highest rank are kept 
apart from the more common names. It is believed that at 
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least some idea is given of the spirit of the very interesting 
system of naming that obtains among the tribes of Tsimshian 
stock. 

I. Wolf phratry names. 

1. kcsqatisna-'f^ clan, noblest names: 

wj'^cc “stone dish,” the noble male name of 

highest rank in the family. 
mmlkokckum §(ba'yukH yc§d‘'k^ “eagle flaps his 
wings slowly,” a prince’s name. 
ni'’^c 'yoq'- “father of (slave named) ’yr^g',” a male 
name. §ipld’'x^ “little trout” (cf. Id'x'^ “trout”), 
the noble female name of highest rank in the 
family. 

• 'ay^trho'x^ “whale spouts,” a princess’ name. 

More common names are: 

hcs 'no'^H^ks “lying stunned,” a man’s name. 
wi'bdnlmdc qaya"''ct “big belly of mdc qaya’''tt\ a 
small salt-water fish” (cf. Tsimshian qayer'H 
“bull-head”), a woman’s name. 

A slave name owned by this clan is: 
no''nc% a man's name. 

2. ^ttwd'nd'^c''^ clan, noblest names: 

'ax%cpa'yuk‘^ “(eagle) remains on a tree, unable to 

fly,” the noble male name of highest rank. 
tsasqa''^ “white wind,” a prince’s name, 
a male name. 

nrHwdlf'ltk^ “(eagle’s) head drooping as he rests 
on a tree,” the noble female name of highest 
rank. It was borne by Chief Derrick’s mother. 
t^qakctoy.'^ waql “beaver’s tail lying on the 

ground,” a princess’ name. 

More common names are: 

xpaye'^f^'* “people sitting down in a row,” a 
man’s name. 

^wadzax^a’'^l “mouse passes right through 
(anus) when swallowed” (cf. “mouse”), 

a man’s name. 
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no^c 'e‘'l “mother of (slave named) a woman’s 

name. 

paita-'* “sit in the middle,” a woman’s name. 

3. ^Uwtllu'ya'x'^ clan, noblest names: 

kcnc^cba'yuk^ “(eagle) flies away (without salmon 
which he had been eating when sitting down),” 
the male name of highest rank. 
crdd-'^ “(lake frozen over with) new ice,” a man’s 
name. 

CO'da''I “new lady,” the female name of highest 
rank. 

kccm^cyo'q\ a woman’s name. 

More common names are: 

tc^ “get ashamed (when entering the house and 
seeing many people),” a man’s name. 
tel b''Haq'^ “some rotten ones in a box” (cf. fog' 
“rotten”), a man’s name. 

II. Eagle phratry names. 

1. somlaxs^r'k^ clan, noblest names: 
qade‘'ldbdin haya'tsk^ “anchor for a copper” (cf. 

haya'tsk^ “ceremonial copper”), the male name 
of highest rank. 

nr'k “father of (slave named) a 

man’s name. 

nHse''ts qa'^ “grandmother of (slave named) 
qa’^” the female name of highest rank. 

More common names are: 

yfsiye''^ “come passing through a strait,” a man’s 
name. 

noxc ha''H^k^ “mother of (slave named) Wood¬ 
pecker,” a woman’s name. 

2. clan, noblest names: 

qaldcxma'qt lo'lajtl ^tbo'' “he throws behind corpse 
of wolf” (cf. lo'laqt “corpse”), the male name of 
highest rank. 

4am'nd''hePk'^ “(wolf) stands looking on bank and 
starts back,” a man’s name. 
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“used up,” a man’s name. 

*okcqaic€'* “grizzly bear’s foot,” the female name 
of highest rank. 

“(wolves) stand whining on 
bank of river,” a woman’s name. 

More common names are; 

^wadzao^kco^o'^ “fresh fish (eaten by bear or wolf) 
passes through quickly,” a man’s name. 
lo-’cskum “stinking in the navel” (cf. 

(ok^ “navel”), a man’s name. 
cayaitqa'a '“wolf pack comes together and howls,” 
a woman’s name. 

III. ^tspo‘'*dwc'd9 phratry names. 

1. ^csqa-'sP clan, noblest names: 

wucmxpe''Htk‘“ “dividing copper into ten pieces,” 
the male name of highest rank. 
wi'icikcna’'*^qc “wide bracelet,” the female name 
of highest rank. 

More common names are: 

hai wa'^s “father of (slave named) wa-xs." 
caitkcdT'^ “school of small fish all run out under 
water when touched by a man,” a woman’s name. 

IV. qana'da phratry noblest names. 

the male name of highest rank. Its 
meaning is not known. 

qalkcctapopa-'H'^ “two (wolves) go together,” a 
man’s name. 

*aydrwdllo'YO''^dd “much property left behind in a 
box,” a man’s name. 

“(wolf) swims from river across bay,” 
the female name of highest rank. 

More common names are: 

tdlv'^ck* “socks,” a man’s name. 
qe'lx:k'^^ “shouting,” a man’s name. 
ya''ak^^, a woman’s name. 

U^ahalye-'^ “(wolf) walks along the beach,” a 
woman’s name. 
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Two types of name illustrated in this material are of particu¬ 
lar interest. The first is comprised by names like 
“father of noocc ha-'H^k^ “mother of Woodpecker,” 

nHse'^ts qa’^ “grandmother of qa'K” The second element in 
such names is generally the name of a slave, while the first 
element (father, mother, [grandfather], or grandmother) in¬ 
dicates not the relation of kin but that of ownership. The names 
are purely traditional and do not, of course, necessarily imply 
that the bearer has or had a slave of the indicated name. That 
an ancestor may have had a slave of that name, thus accounting 
for the origin of the full name, is naturally another matter. 

Of still greater interest are the names that refer to crests. 
The chief point to note with regard to these is that such names 
refer not to a crest of the clan or phratry to which they belong, 
but to a crest of one of the other three phratries. Thus, several 
Wolf phratry names refer to the eagle, the main crest of the 
Eagle phratry (e.g. “Eagle-flaps-his-wings-slowly,” “Eagle-re- 
mains-on-a -tree-unable-to-fly,’ ’ ‘ ‘Eagle’s-head-droops-as-he-rests 
on-a-tree,” “Eagle-flies-away-without-salmon”); to the hump¬ 
backed whale, also an Eagle crest (e.g. “Whale-spouts”); to 
the beaver, an Eagle crest (e.g. “Beaver’s-tail-lying-on-the- 
ground”); and to the bullhead,^ a qana'da crest (e.g. “Big-belly- 
of-white^-bullhead”). Conversely, several Eagle phratry names 
refer to the wolf, the main crest of the Wolf phratry (e.g. “He- 
throws-behind-corpse-of-wolf,” “Wolf-stands-looking-on-bank- 
and-starts-back, ’ ’ * ‘ Wolves-stand-whining-on-bank-of-river,” 

“Wolf-pack-comes-together-and-howls”); or to the grizzly- 
bear, a Wolf (or possibly kcspo-'^dwrda) crest (e.g. “Grizzly- 
bear’s foot”). Some of the qana'da names also refer to the wolf 
(e.g. “Two-wolves-go-together,” “Wolf-walks-along-the-beach”). 
It is important to note that the strict linguistic analysis of the 
name does not in every case make the reference to the crest animal 

iThe bullhead does not occur in my list of Nasa River crests. I learn from Mr. C. M. 
Barbeau, who has recently made an exhaustive study of the social organization of the Tsimshian 
proper, that the bullhead is a qanha'da crest. 

*I do not know whether mdc of this name is to be translated “white" or “red." It meang 
properly “red," but it seems to be regularly translated “white” in crest names, e.g. moc wa’» 
"white deer,” md''c h3t’ “white marten,” mflc 's'* “white bear." Mr. Barbeau’s testimony is 
corroborative of this curious fact, for he finds mes-’y'l translated as "white bear,” in spite of 
Boas' rendering of this term as “red bear.” 
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seem at all necessary. In other words, there is no doubt that 
the custom of what may be termed cross-phratric naming, 
once established, led to the habit of reading extra-phratric crest 
interpretations into names that may have originated quite differ¬ 
ently. This type of reinterpretation of names is analogous to other 
methods of reinterpreting names current among other American 
tribes, e.g. reading references to clan animals into names belonging 
to corresponding clans or reading mythological allusions into 
them. From a linguistic standpoint it is interesting to note 
that many Nass River names are really sentences consisting 
of several words, e.g. qaldtoc-ma'q-t lo-la^tl ^ibo'' ‘‘he-throws- 
behind-corpse-of-wolf,” local particle "behind the houses”; 

mdq- verb stem "to put down, throw”; -t third person subjective; 
lo’laqt- "corpse,” object of preceding verb; -I connective syn¬ 
tactic element, here showing that following noun is genitively 
related to preceding ‘wolf’ ’). Such sentence names are full 

ceremonial forms that undoubtedly appear much abbreviated in 
ordinary usage. It seems highly probable to me that many, 
if not all, such names arose from a desire to give a full legendary 
or crest-referring context to older simpler names (e.g. qaldcxma'qt 
"he throws behind”) that only implied or were secondarily 
made to imply such a reference. 

When Chief Derrick’s attention was called to the cross- 
phratric character of several of the names, he explained that 
such names were due to the fact that they were bestowed by the 
father, who, in a matrilineal society with phratric exogamy, 
necessarily belonged to a different phratry from his son or daugh¬ 
ter. Thus, in a name like 'axgcpa'yuk'* "Eagle-remains-on-a-tree- 
unable-to-fly,” borne by a Wolf man of the noble class, he stated 
specifically that the reference was to the crest of his Eagle father. 
Chief Derrick further connected the giving of a cross-phratric 
name with the fact that a child is born in a house belonging not 
to his own phratry, but to that of his father; when still young, 
however, he was sent away to be brought up at the house of his 
maternal uncle, where he would live with his family kinsmen. 
This custom of change of residence early in life finds its exact 
counterpart among the Haida. 
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CEREMONIAL DANCES. 

One or two incidental facts were obtained in regard to the 
ceremonial dances of the secret societies, and are here given for 
what they are worth. Among the ceremonial dances whose 
performance was regarded as an inheritable privilege are: 

1. 'o’ldla', in which the performers practised cannibalism. 

2. lo''lcm, in which the performers ate dogs. 

3. ho-na-nd-'ly in which the performers broke objects with 
a long club, later paying for the property destroyed with objects 
of greater value. 

Chief Derrick claimed that the 'o’ldld' and lo-'lcm were the 
two head dances and that the ho'nd'nd’'l was used only by 
princes. He claimed to have the right to the performance of 
the and ho-nd'nd-'l but not to that of the 'o'ldld'.^ 

CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 

A few scanty notes were obtained on the classes of society 
formerly recognized among the Nass River Indians. Chief 
Derrick recognized three main classes: 

1. C9m%i%d't “nobles, chiefs.” 

2. wa’'a’''m “common people.” 

3. Iclr'n^it “slaves.” 

The term hlr'n%it is evidently the reduplicated plural of 
lr'n%tt (cf. Tlingit Ivngc't), the Tlingit word for “people.” It 
implies that the main source of the slave class among the Nass 
River people was constituted by captives taken in war with the 
Tlingit Indians to the north. 

The common people, as well as the nobles, were represented 
in all four of the phratries or pHe'^q^K They were allowed to show 
the less important crests in potlatches, but not the main crests. 

lA relatively full account of the secret societies of the Nass River Indians is given by F. 
Boas in his report on The Social Organization and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians 
(Report of U. S. National Museum for 1895), pp. 651-659. 
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Phonetic Key. 

Vowds-. 

a, like o of German hat. It often, in fact normally, is slightly palatalized, 
corresponding to a of French la. 

d, l^e a of English hat. 
a, like u of English but. 

e, like e of French eti. 

€, Uke e of English men. 
i, like i of French fini. 
i, like i of English it. 
o, like o of English note. 

0, like 0 of German voll. 

0), approximately like aw of English law. It stands acoustically midway 
between o and o. 

«, like ou of French houche. 
u, like tt of English full. 

ft *» “ are weakly articulated forms of a, e, e, i, o, o, and u res¬ 

pectively. They generally occur as rearticulations of preceding fuller vowels. 


Consonants: 

( b, ^ in English &e; softened form of p. 

p, intermediate in articulation, i.e. acoustically midway between English 
b and p. 

p\ surd p followed by aspiration; developed from p. 

P, glottalized p, i.e. p pronounced with simultaneous glottal closure, 
release of oral closure being earlier than that of glottal closure; between 
vowels p is pronounced with less stress, so as to suggest b\ 
m, as in English. 

’m, m pronounced with glottal closure immediately preceding. 
w, as in English we. 

'w, pronounced with glottal closure immediately preceding. 

f d, as in English do; softened form of t. 

t, intermediate in articulation, i.e. acoustically midway between English 
d and t. 

t\ surd t followed by aspiration; developed from t. 

/, glottalized t (defined similarly to p); between vowels it suggests d'. 

», as in English. 

n pronounced with glottal closure immediately preceding. 

{ f, anterior palatal g, approximately as in English argue (including y- 
element of «); softened form of 

intermediate in articulation, approximately like c of English excuse 
(including y-element of «). 

surd k followed by aspiration; developed from 
I, glottalized ^ (defined similarly to p) ; between vowels it suggests g'. 
y, as in English yes. 

’y, y pronounced with glottal closure immediately preceding, 
y, voiceless anterior palatal spirant, like ch of German ich. 

{ g, as in English gun; softened form of k. 

k, interme<^te in articulation, i.e. acoustically midway between English 
g and k. 

k\ surd k followed by aspiration; developed from k. 

M, glottalized k (defined similarly to p); between vowels it suggests g’. 
gw, kw, k‘*, kw, (>l“), labialized forms of g, k, k', and k respectively. 

X, x\ voiceless spirants corresponding in position to fe' and k"*. 

{ f, velar g; softened form of g. 

g, intermediate in articulation, i.e. acoustically midway between g and 
surd g. 

g% surd g followed by aspiration; developed from g. 
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4 , glottalized q (defined similarly to p); between vowels it suggests 
Y, voiced velar spirant corresponding in position to from which it is 
developed. 

voiceless velar spirant, approximately like ch of German ach. 

^w, qw, g' 4 w yty, y“, labialized forms of g, g, g', g, y, and y respectively. 
s, as in English so. 

c, acoustically midway between 5 and sh of English ship. 5 and c are 
variants of one sound. 

dj, approximately j of English jtist, but verging towards dz. 

_ ts, tc, approximately like ts and ch of English hats and child respectively; 
variants of one sound. 

is, tc, glottalized forms of ts and tc respectively (defined similarly to P) ; 
variants of one sound. 

I, as in English. 

7 , I pronounced with glottal closure immediately preceding. 

I, voiceless spirantal 1 . 

weakly articulated forms of n, I, t, and k, occurring in final position, 
glottal closure, 
breath release. 

Diacritical Marks: 

*, denotes that preceding vowel is long, 
indicates that preceding vowel is stressed. 



